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After November, What? | 


g 
om close of the most exciting campaign in our House, however, goes on quite independently of the ! 
recent experience will find the public more than Senate and House. ‘ 
ever keyed up and attentive to the panorama of events. Agitation will begin for many new departures, y 
With the counting of the ballots will begin a period Prohibition enforcement will be a lively subject for F 
of keen conjecture and animated discussion as to the debate. New projects for disarmament are likely to i 
elhcees of che clastionn. : be brought forward. Mississippi flood control will 
Then, — a election, Congress will be in controversy. Tax revision and possibly tariff | 
convene. President Coolidge will deliver his last mes- { Tevision will be in the air. ; 
sage and will call for legislative action upon it. After To make clear what is being done or planned : 
hs Ch is hidilees, Congress ee the citizen will need a prompt, thorough and unbiased ; 
Washington for the “short session which is held not ener of information. 
by the newly elected Congress, but by the old one. oo ail — Ti, Digest 
The “lame ducks”, as the defeated members are called, e 
wlll cautions te. at ade wake lows. Often it has been said that “a presidential year ' ‘ 
is always a big year for The Literary Digest”. That i P 
The Coming Ides of March is true. Both in circulation and in advertising volume Z 


On the fourth of March, 1929, whether Hoover or 
Smith is elected President, there will be a distinct 
rise of public interest in government affairs. 


The inaugural address will be of tremendous 


1928 is proving a big year for The Digest. 

But a broader and deeper truth is this: Every 
Year Is A Big Year For The Digest. 

So long as men live and work, dream and con- 


spire, build and destroy, play and philosophize and 


Md 
importance. The sade President's Cabinet will be mingle one with another, just RYe) long will there be 
brought together. There eee i be new appointments grist for The Digest mill, just so long will vast num- : 
to diplomatic posts, to the many bureaus, to hundreds 2 people Sn weekly oo Te Digest - 
of administrative positions, perhaps to the Supreme the sort of service which Chauncey M. Depew well ‘ 

i 
Court. characterized —“collating, sifting, condensing and ’ 
Congress will not be in Washington, unless called presenting to me all the important events and discus- q . 
in special session. Most of the work at the White sions with which I needed to be familiar.” : 
W 
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Average guaranteed for the year 1928—A. B.C. Audit—1,400,000 copies per week : 
Plan now for your use of the advertising columns of The Digest in 
the fall of 1928 and during 1929. Responding to the stimulus of the 
great political events of the year the circulation will grow and the 
advertiser will benefit by the steadily increasing reader interest. 
Advertising Offices: NEW YORK BOSTON CLEVELAND DETROIT +: CHICAGO $b 
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if 
jj _— of the national market lives 
‘ine in a postage stamp area—within 150 miles of New 
York in four directions. The area ,is only 3% of 
™ our national total, but holds twenty-six million 
me people. Industrially diversified, first in value of 
products manufactured per man, first in value added 
to raw material per worker, first in average yearly 
iy ‘ e . ° e 
, wages paid; agriculturally diversified with money 
crops; rich in iron, oil, salt and graphite; seat of 
n= sea-ports, shipping and fisheries—this is the richest 
il market in the world. 
be fp In this area The New York Sunday News has 
7 2 On the above map each more circulation than any other publication—maga- 
m- — dot represents 25 copies of zine or newspaper! Because it gives close coverage 
a The New York Sunday News matching the concentration of population, in an 
Mn area where most magazine circulations run thin— 
re ee ° 
Coverage in the Sunday News deserves position on your magazine 
Coverage i N , ‘ 
nd f m Pseeteg toa ye schedule as a regional medium for the northeastern 
4 ne New York P ° - ‘ kare 
use — s. Timely with qui 
- ‘ Sunday News 1,335,551 copies 773,298 United State : y 4 ck ieee. 
Seterday Evening Post 778,576 203,535 advertisingly efficient because of the small page and 
Ladies’ Home Journal 657,694 106,316 small issue, remarkably economical in low cost! 
Woman’s Home Companion 515,653 81,758 Black A whi I a ' 
American Magazine 429 ,767 69,756 ack and white or rotogravure. nvestigate. 
Cosmopolitan 422,343 92,984 
; Liberty 400,497 102,550 
| McCall's 391,329 38,664 
q ’ a 
New York’s Picture Newspaper 
: 25 Park Place, New York 
4 Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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| the coun- 


try before the first telegraph line 
was laid—when communication 
with Europe was by boat alone— 
when Alaska belonged to Russia 
—when nothing but the simplest 
of farm implements could be 
had—then you have a picture of 
the times when the first galley 
sheets of the Southern Planter 
came from the press. 


The Southern Planter is an insti- 
tution down our way because it 
grew up with the South. Since 
1840 it has been most helpful to 
those farmers who live in Vir- 
ginia and her neighbor states. 


For 89 years it has been sub- 
scribed for by some families. 
Yet in its pages you find nothing 
about the South’s glorious past, 
but much about her present and 
future. 


More than 200,000 readers use 
its pages as a means of keeping 
informed on what to buy, and 
when they have something to 
sell, they advertise in its col- 
umns! 


Subscribers really read the Plan- 
ter. It has something more than 
reader-interest. It has “reader 
friendship.” 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTER 
Richmond, Va. 


Established 1840 


\ ue ~~ 


RIDDLE & YOUNG CO. 
Special Representatives 


New York Kansas City 


Chicago Atlanta 
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This Issue at a Glance 


Credits 


The Department of Commerce will be- 
gin a national credit survey in Septem- 
ber. Page 426. 


Dealer Helps 


Instead of furnishing a standard serv- 
ice to retail dealers, which is bound to 
be more or less inflexible, the East- 
man Kodak Company has developed 
some methods for serving the various 
classes of dealers each according to 
their own particular needs. The serv- 
ice and the results Eastman has 
achieved through it are described on 
page 417. 


Distribution 


With overhead mounting sky-high in 
so many different lines of business, 
every link in the chain of distribution 
is getting more careful scrutiny on the 
part of the manufacturer who must 
foot the bills. The tendency toward 
elimination of automobile distributors 
is but one example of the present 
trend toward more tightly screwed- 
down selling costs. D. G. Baird dis- 
cusses the situation in the auto indus- 
try in an article on page 412. 


Legal Problems 


“Legal Pitfalls in Hiring Salesmen’”’ is 
an article by Leo T. Parker, member, 
the Ohio Bar, which explains some 
simple methods for keeping out of 
legal hot water in making contracts 


_ and carrying out other dealings with 


the members of the sales force. 
421. 


Page 


Markets 


There’s a reason—to borrow a well- 
known advertising phrase—why Berry 
Brothers sell 95 per cent of all the 


varnish sold to the aviation industry 
for use in airplane construction. This 
concern saw this new market begin- 
ning to develop, so they got ready for 
it by making a careful study of the 
specific needs of that industry. The 
result is that their sales to the aircraft 
field have expanded almost as rapidly 
as the industry itself. Page 409. 


Sales Contests 


The Markel Electric Products Com- 
pany suffered for many years from 
the July-August selling slump tradi- 
tional to the lighting fixture industry. 
Then they decided to combat it with 
a real selling plan. A sales contest 
proved to be the answer to their pro- 
duction and sales problems during this 
period. How they conduct a success- 
ful sales contest is explained on page 
419 by Joseph Markel, president. 


Sales Department Routine 


The Egry Register Company has found 
a new and simplified form of report 
blank that enables the company to 
give assistance to salesmen in closing 
sales, provides an automatic follow-up 
system, and supplies helpful data in 
locating unsuspected sales opportuni- 
ties. The report system is described 
on page 414. 


Sales Letters 


Robert Raymond, sales manager, the 
Evansville Tool Works, Inc., has some 
original theories about the writing of 
sales letters. He says letters dictated 
in the same style he would use if he 
were face to face with his customers, 
outpull all other types of letters. 
You'll be shocked when you read some 
of the home-spun stuff he sends out to 
customers—and_ still more surprise 
when you hear what results follow in 
their wake. Page 411. 
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- Keep Growing 


even when general 
business slumps 


need not necessarily be 
reflected in your own 
sales. In many instances, sound 
merchandising and advertising 
methods keep the sales of good 
products moving steadily up- 
ward, even when the course of 
general business is in the oppo- 
site direction. 
As evidence we show above 
the Sales Charts of a few of our 


G teed. 20 business declines 


clients, and, in contrast, the 
Annalist Index of Business 
Activity. 


Our “Book of Results,” from 
which these Sales Charts are 
taken, may point the way to 
sales growth for you, too. For, 
in addition to showing results 
that we have helped to obtain, 
it shows some of the methods 
used to obtain them. Send for 
it. A brief note from you will 
bring it to your desk. 


The 


GREEN & VAN SANT 


ComMPANY 


Merchandising Counsel and 
First National Bank Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Advertising 


en) 


T. A. WiLvLarp, founder and for 
twenty-seven years president of the 
Willard Storage Battery Company, has 
retired from active business life. He 
has been succeeded by R. C. NORBERG, 
an associate for twenty-five years, and 
vice-president and general manager of 
the company since 1920. Mr. Wil- 
lard remains on the board of directors, 
but will reside in California where he 
has a laboratory, and will continue to 
work on the development of the stor- 
age battery. 

WILLIAM E. BENDER, formerly man- 
ager of the Cleveland branch store, 
has become assistant manager of 
branch stores of the Willard com- 


pany. 


A. M. ELLINGTON has resigned as 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of the Brandt Automatic Cashier 
Company to take charge of sales and 
advertising for the Watertown Table 
Slide Company, Watertown, Wiscon- 
sin. 


L. E. HILDUSER has become field sales 
manager for the Pennsylvania territory 
of the Sonora Phonograph Company— 
covering, chiefly, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware and the southern half of 
New Jersey. 


On November 1 the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc., will take over the direc- 
tion of its own sales, giving up the 
connection with W. & J. Sloane, who 
have heretofore acted as sole selling 
agents. 

Under the new policy, GEORGE LAM- 
BIE will become general sales man- 
ager with the following staff: JAMES 
D. I. HUSBAND, assistant general sales 
manager and in charge of Wilton 
sales; EDwARD A. HAGGENMULLER, in 
charge of tapestry, velvet and Axmin- 
ster sales; GEORGE P. REYNOLDs, in 
charge of chenille sales and the con- 
tract department, and GILBERT H. 
DuRSTON, advertising manager. 
GeorGE A. McDONALD, for the past 
year assistant wholesale advertising 
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Courtesy The Pullman.Company 


manager of W. & J. Sloane, was ap- 
pointed this week as assistant adver- 
tising manager. 


JOHN M. KuMLeEr has resigned as di- 
rector of sales of the United Premium 
Sales & Service Company, and has 
established the John M. Kumler Com- 
pany, Inc., manufacturers’ representa- 
tive service, at 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. Mr. Kumler will specialize 
in “merchandising, distributing and 
direct selling problems, sales contests, 
promotion, counsel, plans and ideas.” 


P. H. JAcoBson has become special 
representative of the northeast states 
for Servel Sales, Inc. Mr. Jacobson 
was recently district sales manager 
for May Oil Burner Corporation, in 
charge of sales in New York and the 
northeast states. 


FRANK ARCHER, who has been head 
of the Moxie Company, will continue 
in that capacity with the Moxie Com- 
pany of America, just formed at Bos- 
ton to extend distribution of this 
beverage. BENJAMIN B. Avery will 
be vice-president; FRANK M. ARCHER, 
JR., treasurer, and B. DEVEREAUX 
BARKER, secretary and counsel. 

Plans are being made for a national 
advertising campaign—chiefly in news- 


papers. 


Pitt P. HAND, former publicity man- 
ager of the New York Central Lines, 
is now manager of public relations for 
the Richfield Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


THOMAS V. SCOTCHER has become 
general Manager of the Grape-Nuts 
Company, Ltd., at London. Mr. Scotch- 
er has complete charge of the sales 
and office force in Great Britain, sell- 
ing Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Instant 
Postum and.Post’s Bran Flakes. Uniti! 
recently he was assistant general man- 


ager of all the British branches of the 


H. J. Heinz Company. 
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Berry Brothers Tell How to Sell 
to Aircraft Industry 


Don’t assume that your product 
cannot be sold to America’s fast- 
growing aviation industry, until 
you’ve read this story of Berry 
Brothers’ success in opening a new 
market for their products. A little 
study and pioneering in this field 
may open an avenue to enormous 
future sales for many other types 
of products which may not, at 
first glance, seem suited to use 
in the manufacture of aircraft. 


N the occasion of the last 
check-up, May 15, 1928, it 
is said that 95 per cent of 


all the commercial airplanes 
being produced in the United States 
were being finished in “Berryloid” 
and other protective materials manu- 
factured by Berry Brothers, well- 
known manufacturers of paints and 
paint products, of Detroit. These 
planes were being manufactured by 
69 different companies, constituting 
approximately 88 per cent of those 
actively engaged in this infant indus- 
try. 
_ Even if it be assumed that Berry 
Brothers make the best finishes for 
airplanes on the market, to supply the 
finishing materials for 95 per cent of 


Thomas 
B. Colby 


the total production of an industry is 
quite an achievement and immediately 
suggests to one familiar with selling 
that there must be something more 
than a good product to account for it. 
There is something more, and as 
Thomas B. Colby, manager of the 
Aviation Department of Berry Broth- 
ers, tells the story, it is an instructive 
example of vision and application. 
“We had given very little thought 
to commercial aviation prior to the 
fall of 1924,” Mr. Colby said. ‘‘As 
a matter of fact, there was no com- 
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BY J. F. KERWIN 


mercial aviation to amount to anything 
prior to that time. There were quite 
a number of war relics flying around 
‘barnstorming,’ but that was about all. 
Some few new planes were produced 
during that year, however, and in the 
fall the Ford Air Tour aroused con- 
siderable interest. 

“During the war we had supplied 
large quantities of ‘dope,’ which is the 
nitro cellulose base solution used as a 
finishing material for the fabric-cov- 
ered surfaces of airplanes. We had 
that product for airplanes, so we put 
in an exhibit at the Ford Airport at 
the time of the tour. 

“Our experience there and the ap- 
parent enthusiasm aroused by the tour 
led us to believe that there might be 
something in the future of commercial 
aviation, and we set to work to de- 
velop a better finish for airplanes than 
was then in existence. I worked in 
the laboratory myself, experimenting 
and testing samples, until we had a 
lacquer which we believed would give 
satisfaction. We wanted to be sure 
that we were right before we placed 
the new product on the market. 

“We have continued to improve the 
product right along, of course, but 
that we were right in the first place 
is rather conclusively proved by an 
advertisement which we are running 
in the aircraft magazine. Walter 
Beach finished a ‘Travelair’ plane in 
Berryloid and it has since flown 1,750 
hours, using three different motors, 
while the finish still is good. 
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“In the spring of 1926 we began 
sending out samples and direct-mail 
matter to airplane manufacturers, and 
at the same time began shooting ma- 
terial to all our salesmen for the pur- 
pose of interesting them in the new 
product and getting them air-minded. 
We received numerous inquiries from 
manufacturers as a result. They were 
keenly interested and they were 
anxious for demonstrations and for 
help in getting started right. 

“Excepting the fact that we de- 
veloped a good product before we 
ever attempted to place it on the mar- 
ket, right there is the first secret of 
our success with Berryloid. Most of 
the manufacturers of commercial air- 
planes were having a struggle. It 
was not nearly so easy to raise 
money for commercial aviation then as 
now. Most of the ‘factories’ were 
sheds, barns, or any old place they 
could find, and the manufacturers were 
trying to operate without adequate 
equipment of any kind. 


Blazing New Trails 


“I went out in response to those 
calls for help. I not only gave demon- 
strations, but I also helped them get 
started as near right as possible under 
the circumstances. I painted their 
planes for them, told them what kind 
of equipment to get, and trained a 
painter for them. 

“One of the first such jobs I did 
was on the ill-fated Sikorsky S35, in 
which Rene Fonck crashed in an at- 
tempted take-off from Roosevelt Field 
for Paris. I worked about eight days 
on that job out under a shed, using 
a tire pump for air pressure. The 
weather was damp, too, and if lacquer 
is allowed to become damp before it 
dries, it will always blush (turn 
white). Fortunately, the application 
of anti-blush reducer will restore the 
original color and no actual damage 
is done. That job blushed all over 
and it was a sight until I applied the 


anti-blush reducer! It was a nice job 
then, though. 

“We also published a book of 
specifications for aircraft finishing, ex- 
plaining the different kinds of ma- 
terials used, telling what materials to 
use for finishing the different parts or 
different kinds of planes, giving 
formulas, weights of finishes, troubles 
to be expected and how to avoid or 
correct them. how to equip an air- 
craft paint shop, how to do the job, 
and other helpful information. This 
book is now in its third edition and 
we have abundant evidence that it has 
been of incalculable value to the in- 
dustry. 


Gaining a Foothold 


“As everyone now knows, when 
commercial aviation did come into its 
own, it came with a rush. New 
manufacturing companies sprang up 
all over the country. A very few of 
these had adequate facilities at the 
beginning, but most of them had not. 
In nearly every case we finished their 
first plane for them and trained a 
painter to do the work afterward. 

“We take our own paint-spraying 
equipment along now, for it is seldom 
that we find a new factory that is 
properly equipped for spraying lac- 
quer, even when the manufacturers 
assure us that they are so equipped. 
We use our own equipment and do 
the job right, which not only insures 
a greater degree of satisfaction, but 
also serves as an adequate demonstra- 
tion of just how the job should be 
done. 

“There’s a mighty fine bunch of 
men in commercial aviation and they 
are extremely frank in praise or criti- 
cism. They appreciated what we did 
for them and they found our product 
satisfactory. It seems only natural, 
then, that we got the lion’s share of 
the business in our line and that we 
shall continue to hold it as long as 
our product holds up. 
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Berry Brothers not only sell to 

the airplane industry, but they 

maintain first-hand touch with 

it through the use of a plane 
for their sales work. 


‘At the same time we have not been 
unmindful of the advantages of ad- 
vertising and selling. We began send- 
ing out samples and color cards in the 
spring of 1926 and we did a little 
advertising in some of the aircraft 
journals that year. In 1927 we con- 
tinued our direct mail and increased 
our magazine space and this year we 
jumped our advertising to five times 
the space used last year. 

“As a matter of fact, the volume 
of business available in commercial 
airplane finishes hardly justifies the 
amount of advertising we are doing 
this year, but we believe in the future 
of commercial aviation and we believe 
that the advertising should lead busi- 
ness, rather than follow it. At the 
same time we are willing to do our 
share to encourage the growth of the 
industry and our liberal advertising 
helps in that respect. 


Advertising Plans 


“This year we have also been send- 
ing out a number of specialties which 
impress one with the growth and im- 
portance of commercial aviation in this 
country. We have a calendar finished 
in rich airplane colors, with several 
planes soaring overhead. Recently we 
sent our 5,000 maps of the United 
States, showing the commercial air- 
plane routes and giving data, rates and 
other information, and we have been 
swamped with requests for more of 
them. 

“We were also the first company 
in our line to buy a plane for business 
use, which we did last year. We 
make excellent use of it, too, while at 
the same time it is a very good adver- 
tisement for us and makes us more 
one of the industry. I left Detroit 
at 11 o'clock one morning, flew to 
Moline, Illinois—500 miles—by 2 
p. m., central time, and was through 
there by quitting time that afternoon; 
if I had gone by train, I wouldn't 

(Continued on page 446) 
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Letters That Shake Hands 


With Customers 


N this advanced day and age when 

wrinkles are being discovered in 

sales promotion, we continue to 

get rather surprising returns from 
our own efforts by just adopting the 
attitude of being ourselves—of acting 
natural. 

In all of our correspondence we try 
to talk to the man at the other end in 
his own language. I do not believe 
that you will find a single carbon copy 
of a letter in our files in which the 
writer has tried to interest the reader 
with a “trick” set-up. By comparing 
our efforts with those who write to 
us, you would undoubtedly find quite 
a contrast—and perhaps if those who 
wrote to us were given an opportunity 
to criticize some of our letters, they 
would be quick to say that our diction 
was somewhat old-fashioned and that 
it would never get by in this fast- 
moving world. 

And yet, the big share of our home- 
ly diction—of talking straight from 
the heart—and the liberties it enables 
us to take—gets results. In fact, so 
good have been these results that our 
salesmen, who are perhaps the most 
severe critics of any, have learned to 
cooperate with our efforts so that they 
constantly keep us posted on events 
as they affect their trade. 

Here is a report from one sales- 
man who tells me that one prospect 
he has been trying to sell for some lit- 
tle time is in the hospital recovering 
from an operation. Here are copies 
of the friendly letters I have written 
to that prospect—yes, nearly a letter a 
day—until he was discharged as cured. 
And here is the result—a handsome 
order. 

Here is another letter from a differ- 
ent salesman which relates that a son 
of one of his prospects has become a 
Boy Scout. I sent the boy a sample 
Boy Scout hatchet, and a simple, 
homely letter wishing him all kinds 
of good things, and telling him of the 
pleasure I know must be in store for 
him as a result of his joining that 
splendid organization. And again the 
result is an order. 

_ Now, perhaps, there is nothing new 
in our method of cooperating with 
our salesmen. And there possibly 
ist anything new in our style of 
writing, although I gave the impres- 


sion at the beginning of this article 
that we are what others might think, 
a bit out of the “new wrinkle’’ class. 
We do take some rather outstanding 
liberties, it is true, but so long as 
those we write to do not mind and do 
respond, why should we try to devise 
new methods? 

Several Evansville executives inter- 
ested in the subject of better letters, 
with whom I have discussed our meth- 
ods on many occasions, have at first 
taken strong exception to the writing 
to a prospect in the following words: 

“Mr. Malcolm Isbister, our official 
sales ambassador in the Indianapolis 
district, writes mentioning having re- 
cently talked with you while in your 
city. We are appreciative of the cour- 
tesies extended Mr. Isbister. 

“Friend Mack has asked that we 
send a catalog to you. We are glad 
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BY ROBERT RAYMOND 
Sales Manager, Evansville Tool Works, Inc. 


Evansville, Indiana 


Lazarnick. 
When our salesmen report that a customer is sick we lose no time in 
writing a friendly letter expressing our wishes for a speedy recovery. 


to do this and have attached a copy 
of our family photo album which il- 
lustrates each and every member of 
the Evansville tribe. It’s surely a 
happy and contended lot. Price list, 
also, is attached and discount informa- 
tion applying will be found in front 
of cover. 

‘No doubt there are any number of 
items in our line that you folks are 
in position to build up a nice distribu- 
tion on, such as our ball pein ham- 
mers, nail hammers, sledges, etc. You 
can gamble your Fourth of July fire 
crackers on it that every member of 
this organization is personally inter- 
ested in your deciding to come with 
us. We would be glad to hear from 
you further. Thanks.” 

But when the prospect replied a 
few days later in a manner which 

(Continued on page 436) 


Why is an Automobile 
- Distributor? 


WELVE months ago, one 

prominent motor car manufac- 

turer in the quantity produc- 

tion field was operating be- 
tween thirty and forty factory 
branches and had more than 200 dis- 
tributors; today this same manufac-- 
turer has six factory branches—and 
well, not so many distributors. Be- 
fore the end of the current year the 
more than 200 distributors will have 
been reduced to probably a dozen or 
less. 

Another automobile manufacturer 
in the popular-price six-cylinder field 
has been discontinuing distributors 
from time to time as occasion arose 
for the past eighteen months and now 
has probably less than two-thirds as 
many as before. 

Still another manufacturer who pro- 
duces a complete line of cars in a 
wide price range has discontinued all 
except a few of his factory branches 
and has discontinued distributors in 
all except the larger cities. 

Another who produces low and 
medium-price sixes has plans all 
carefully made to start trimming the 
wholesale distributing organization 
immediately; in fact, has already 
started the process. 


New Distribution Problems 


The new DeSoto, which is being 
brought out by Chrysler, but which is 
produced by a subsidiary company and 
will be marketed through an entirely 
separate sales organization, is  start- 
ing in without any distributors at all. 
Chrysler, on the other hand, has ap- 
proximately 230 distributors. 

These few examples will give some 
idea of the trend in the distribution 
of automobiles by quantity producers. 
Unfortunately, names and intimate de- 
tails cannot be given, nor can some 
other examples that are known to be 
developing be mentioned, because this 
change is just taking place and to 
publish all the facts at this time 
might hasten the change unduly, to 
the obvious embarrassment of those 
who are carrying it out gradually and 
quietly. 


The simple fact is that quantity pro- 


BY D. G BAIRD 


Everybody is taking a whack at sales costs—efforts 
to eliminate every unnecessary sales expense are 
focusing the spotlight on every intermediary be- 


tween the manufacturer and the consumer. 


That 


automobile distributors are being weighed and found 
wanting is the contention of Mr. Baird, who made a 
thorough investigation before writing this article. 
The situation discussed here is but one example of 
the vigorous overhauling of distribution methods 
that is prevalent in so many industries today. 


ducers of automobiles are discon- 
tinuing both their factory branches 
and their distributors and turning to 
direct dealer distribution. Bear in 
mind that this does not include all 
automobile manufacturers or even a 
majority of them; it applies prin- 
cipally to the large manufacturers 
whose product is thoroughly  estab- 
lished in the low and medium price 
fields and who are prepared to pro- 
mote intensive selling effort through 
their factory organizations. 

This, however, is by no means a 
new experiment in the automobile in- 
dustry. Ford discontinued factory 
branches and distributors years ago, 
Chevrolet has had direct dealer dis- 
tribution for several years, Dodge has 
been selling almost entirely through 
dealers direct for many years, and all 
of them seem to have been able to get 
along very nicely without distributors. 

Other manufacturers who feel that 
they are in position to do so are ask- 
ing the question, “Why is an auto- 
mobile distributor?’’ and some, at least, 
are reaching the conclusion that there 
is no good reason for the continued 
existence of the wholesaler. By drop- 
p:ng this ‘middle man,’’ they believe, 
they can save the major portion of the 
5 to 8 per cent they have been pay- 
ing him for doing little of anything, 
or else can spend the money to bet- 
ter advantage in the promotion of 
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more intensive selling effort from the 
factory. 

“Back in the early days of the in- 
dustry,’’ as one executive pointed out, 
“the distributor was necessary. The 
manufacturer then produced the cars 
and depended on the distributors to 
take care of the sales. The manu- 
facturer had no sales organization, ot 
a very small one. He lined up dis- 
tributors, who agreed to take a certain 
number of cars that year, and they 
took them. Whether or not they sold 
them or when they sold them didn’t 
worry the manufacturer particularly; 
he had disposed of them when he 
shipped them to the distributor. He 
undertook to maintain a steady level 
of production and when the dis- 
tributor couldn’t sell his quota during 
the dull season, he took the cars any- 
way and stored them for spring. As 
late as 1924, many manufacturers 
forced cars on distributors who 
couldn’t begin to sell them. 


* Exit, the Distributor 

“But those times have passed. The 
distributor is still necessary to the 
small manufacturer who cannot main- 
tain a large factory sales organization 
and to the manufacturer whose prod- 
uct requires considerable selling effort, 
but there is no longer sufficient reason 
why a big manufacturer whose line is 
thoroughly established and who has 
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“Our distributors do practically nothing to earn their 


discounts,” says one manufacturer. 
and take their rake-off for okaying dealers’ orders.” 


a big dealer organization should 
continue to operate through 
distributors. 

“Our distributors do prac- 
tically nothing to earn their 
discounts. They just sit back 
and take their rake-off for okay- 
ing dealers’ orders. They don’t 
store cars, they don’t do as 
much as we ourselves do to build 
up their dealer organizations, they give 
their dealers practically no cooperation 
or help other than that which we pass 
on to the dealers through them, they 
don’t guarantee dealers’ orders; in 
fact, we have reached the conclusion 
that they don’t do anything to justify 
their continued existence. 

“We have a large factory sales or- 
ganization and will have a larger one. 
We have several thousand dealers and 
we have applications for dealerships 
throughout the country. So long as 
we maintain our present position of 
leadership, at least, we will have no 
difficulty in securing and holding ade- 
quate dealer representation. Our big 
problem these days is to produce 


“They just sit back 


enough cars to supply the dealers we 
have. 

“Our cars are sold from the factory. 
Our advertising, which includes direct- 
mail right to the prospect at the time 
he is interested, the reputation of our 
product, and the low prices sell our 
cars. About all the help we need is 
from the retail salesman who discovers 
the prospect and gets his signature to 
the order, and the dealer’s service sta- 
tion to keep the owner happy with his 
purchase. 

“We will continue to sell through 
distributors in a few of the large cities, 
where competition is particularly keen 
and there is a constant turnover of 
dealers, but all others will be dropped 
just as fast as we can get the terri- 
tories organized.” 
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An executive of another company 
pointed out that, in addition to being 
a kind of parasite, because he gets a 
“take-off” of 5 to 8 per cent for which 
he performs no commensurate service, 
an automobile distributor may actually 
be a stumbling-block to the manufac- 
turer. 

“Where we deal through dis- 
tributors,’ this executive said, “those 
distributors have franchises. They are 
our representatives—our only repre- 
sentatives—in their territory. They 
sign up dealers and, theoretically, at 
least, we have nothing whatever to do 
with their dealers. If we have oc- 
casion to go to the dealers with any- 
thing, as we do constantly, we have 
to go to the distributors and urge them 

(Continued on page 440) 
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Just one of the many advantages of such a report form as this is that it 
enables the company to analyze the possibilities for interesting the prospect 
reported on in more than one machine for more than one line of work. 
It also supplies a monthly tally on prospect calls made by salesmen. 


GENT JOHN M. MARTIN 
makes a call on a prospect for 
an Egry register. 

Perhaps the prospect is big. 
Perhaps Martin is trying to interest 
him in only one register for only one 
type of work. Perhaps he could be 
interested in more than one register 
in more than one department. 
Martin reports the result of his call 
on our new and simplified report 
blank. He shows the buyer to be 
either a user, a prospect, or a concern 


using a competitive register. 

Besides furnishing us with the 
prospect's name and address, Martin 
also gives the name of the buyer, tells 
whether the prospect is in the market 
for supplies and gives other vital 
information such as whether he is in 
the retail, wholesale, manufacturing, or 
other business; whether he is large, 
medium or small, and his rating; and 
the kind of products manufactured or 
sold. 

When we receive the information, 
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Sz. KK. BALL 


Sales Manager, The Egry Reg- 
ister Company, Dayton, Ohio 


we very carefully analyze it for possi- 
bilities for interesting the prospect in 
more than one machine for more than 
one line of work. Then’ we support 
Martin with mail promotion on the 
type of register he shows the prospect 
to be interested in, and at the same 
time, if the size of the prospect's busi- 
ness warrants it, we begin to educate 
the prospect on other possibilities of 
our equipment. ' 

Or, perhaps Martin is especially 
adept at selling registers for only one 
of their many hundreds of uses. He 
may have found it easy to specialize 
in their sale to coal and lumber com- 
panies. Or he may spend more time 
than he should in trying to develop 
prospects we could better promote by 
mail. 


Helping the Salesman 


Again, our report blank aids us in 
coaching him. It forms a basis of a 
monthly tally we keep on the pros- 
pect calls made by each of our agents, 
and if this tally shows that they are 
not closing a big enough proportion 
of sales to the calls they make, we 
are enabled to take corrective meas- 
ures. 

But these are only a few of the 
many valuable uses of this form. It 
helps us in innumerable ways to help 
our salesmen. It helps us to de- 
termine whether or not a salesman 1s 
entitled to a commission on_ repeat 
business to a user after a lapse of a 
certain time between calls. It gives 
the necessary information which helps 
us to help the agent to close prospects. 
It very materially helps agents to ar- 
range the datings of their “‘call- 
backs’ on users and prospects, as well 
as enables us to send out monthly 
reminders of “‘calls to be made’ at 
the beginning of each month to our 
salesmen. 

In addition to the things I have 
already mentioned, the report blank 
also provides for checking by month 
and day when the agent decides is an 
opportune time to call again upon 
the prospect or user. The agent makes 
the record out in duplicate, the caf- 
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The report and follow- 
up system used by Egry 
and described in this 
story show how the 
company has success- 
fully set up machinery 
that almost guarantees 
against neglect of old 
customers, multiplies the 
chances of closing a 
higher percentage of 
sales, and helps the sales- 
man concentrate on the 
most likely prospects. 


bon copy is placed in a dating-ahead 
tickler file in his own office, and the 
original is sent in to us. Then, in 
arranging his weekly calls in advance, 
all the agent has to do is to remove 
the dated ahead copies of his reports 
for that week, arrange them in order, 
refresh his memory concerning each 
prospect, and then call on the pros- 
pects on the days and hours specified. 
Our agents submit their reports to 
us only once a week. One report is 
made out following each call made on 
a real prospect. I have impressed 
this need for reporting only on pros- 
pects who can use our registers, upon 
our agents to avoid cluttering up our 
files, interfering with the support we 
desire to give, and wasting our time 
as well as the agents’ effort, for it 
is only through cultivating interested 
prospects or those who can be in- 
terested, that our sales cost is lowered 
and our agents are able to make more 
sales in proportion to calls made. 


Handling Direct Orders 


Another plan I have successfully 
worked out is that of a “Notification 
of Direct Order’ which is in the 
form of an agent's privilege to file a 
“Statement of Claim” on _ orders 
which come from users in his terri- 
tg which our records do not show 

has called upon as frequently as 
we feel he should. 

Each uset’s report, or report of : 

all made upon a user by one of our 
agents, is filed in our regular cor- 
respondence file. Then, when an 
order for supplies or an additional 
register comes in, we simply refer to 
the file to determine when our agent 
made his last call upon the buyer. If 
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NOTIFICATION OF DIRECT ORDER 
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The foregoing statements are true to fact and upon my honor I certify to the correctness thereof. 


Sales Agent 


Through such a form as this, Egry register salesmen are given the priv- 
ilege of filing a claim to commission on Orders that come out of their 
territories direct to the manufacturer. 


we feel that he has been negligent, 
we notify him that— 

“According to our records you are 
not entitled to any commission on this 
order, as no ‘report of call on user’ 
has been filed within the required 
period—hence no commission is being 
passed on same. 

“You are privileged to file a State- 
ment of Claim within ten days from 
date of this notice which statement 
of claim will be acted upon by Com- 
mission Regulation Committee, con- 
sisting of the treasurer of the com- 
pany, a member of the sales depart- 
ment and a member of the order de- 
partment, whose decision in the mat- 
ter shall be final.” 

To prove the value of this to both 
our agents and the company, I have 
for many years emphasized to every 
agent the value of our users as pros- 


pects for supplies and additional regis- 
ters. A very large percentage of our 
business for both supplies and regis- 
ters comes from them. Therefore, we 
feel that every satisfied user must be 
kept satisfied, and should be called on 
at frequent intervals just as a matter 
of courtesy if nothing more. 

To cite a happening of not so very 
long ago, a small order for supplies 
had come in from one of our agent’s 
territories, and because of its size in 
comparison with the other orders this 
same buyer had placed, I not only had 
a ‘‘Notification of Direct, Order’ made 
out against the agent, but I also wrote 
him a strong letter. 

The agent called on the customer 
just in the nick of time to prevent 
him from purchasing supplies and a 
register from a competitive company. 
In fact, the customer had the com- 
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petitive register in use with a very 
limited supply of forms, and had 
ordered a small quantity of forms of 
us until those for the other register 
could be delivered. 

My action opened the eyes of the 
agent who began to concentrate upon 
every user in his territory. Naturally, 
his efforts resulted in greatly increased 
sales. 

This is only one of the benefits of 
this notification form. Besides direct- 
ing our agents’ attention to their cus- 
tomers, it greatly helps us to keep our 
records of commission straight. 

In many cases, our agents will ac- 
knowledge that they have been weak 
in keeping in touch with their cus- 
tomers. Monthly I receive letters 
from some of them to this effect, and 
I notice immediately thereafter a 
tendency to regulate calls so that cus- 
tomers are included and a second 
lapse is avoided. In the majority of 
cases when a claim is filed, we allow 
the claim with the confidence that in 
so doing, both the agent and ourselves 
benefit. 


Dealing With an Offender 


Once in awhile cases have been 
brought to my attention where an 
agent has been an offender more than 
once in a month. In one recent case, 
I had notification of three failures of 
-an agent to call on his users, and in 
sending them to him he replied that 
pressure of following other prospects 
had prevented his giving the proper 
attention to the users in his territory. 

As his record of closing prospects 
had been exceptionally good, I merely 
wrote him back that we were paying 
him a commission on two of the larg- 
est orders, and were splitting the third. 


I admonished him, however, to be 


more careful in calling on his users 
in the future, which he has done. 

We believe in giving our agents 
every support possible, by direct mail 
and sales promotion. When a report 
comes in showing a call on a prospect, 
our sales department carefully ana- 
lyzes it and sends the concern called 
on a series of strong sales letters and 
literature. In each case, the pro- 
motion is made specific to fit the in- 
dividual needs of the prospect. 

In our business, we have registers 
and systems adaptable to the require- 
ments of hundreds of different lines 
of business. In this respect, it is 
necessary that we treat each prospect's 
requirements individually, and where, 
in many cases, we are able to rely upon 
form letters and standard literature, 
much of our effort is directed in the 
preparation of personally dictated let- 
ters. 

We send each prospect at least 
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three mailings, and often four. These 
will consist of one or two letters and 
one or two pieces of literature. 

Our sales promotion efforts have 
proven to be unusually successful. It 
is difficult for me to tell exactly what 
results have been obtained from our 
mailings except that on the majority 
of our form letters and standard pieces 
of literature we have been able to 
get as high as 8 per cent replies. All 
mailings to prospects have return 
cards enclosed, and these cards are re- 
turnable direct to us. 

Of course our main interest is in 
sales results. And, in a good ma- 
jority of cases, our direct mail com- 
bined with the efforts of our agents 
in calling when our sales promotion 
support has run its course, has re- 
sulted in the closing of pe sie and 
in getting old customers to buy more. 


After our prospect reports are dis- 
posed of in this manner they are filed 
in a separate file, when they are cir- 
cularized time and again, either with 
special pieces of mail, or a general 
mailing. We value our prospect list 
to such an extent that we hold a name 
on it until we are confident that a sale 
cannot be made. In this manner, we 
have received reply cards and letters 
from many prospects who have been 
on our list for six months to three 
years—or I should say about 15 per 
cent of the total list reply at some 
time or another to mailings we send 
out. 

In following-up our agents’ calls, 
we also make every effort to mention 
their names in every letter and piece 
of literature. Provision is made for 
this in our form letters, and it has 
worked out very successfully. 


Current Business Indices 


Bank figures and railroad car load- 
ings were not particularly favorable 
last week, the former indicating small 
gains over last year and the latter a 
slight loss. Money rates remained 
high. Commodity prices touched a 
new high point for the period. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings were generally lower 
than last year in the week ended 
August 16, the total, $8,749,986,000 
being down 7 per cent. In New York 
the loss was 8.4 per cent; outside New 
York, 4.7 per cent. But of the twenty- 
two cities listed, twelve showed some 
gain. Bank debits did a little better. 
The whole amount, $13,355,255,000, 
was 0.4 per cent above last year’s, 
New York being down 0.5 per cent, 
while most of the other districts, seven 
of the twelve, were higher, with a 
total net gain of 1.8 per cent. Com- 
parative apathy in the speculative cen- 
ters probably accounts for last week's 
exceptional relapse from gains in the 
bank figures. 


Building Permits 


A marked gain was recorded in 
building permits among the cities in 
July. The total sum involved, $338,- 
819,896 for the 580 centers reported 
by S. W. Straus & Company, was 8 per 
cent higher than in July last year and 
very close to the total of two years 
ago. This is believed to be significant 
of what is ahead for the rest of the 
year, as most private house building in 
the summer is from plans filed in May 
or June. 


Distribution of Goods 


Railroad freight was slightly less in 
the week ended August 11 this year 
than in the same week in 1927, the 
total of 1,044,442 cars, being down 
0.5 per cent. Compared with 1926 
the loss was 58,218 cars. Miscella- 
neous freight was up 2 per cent over 
both previous years and there was a 
slight gain in farm produce over 
1927, though a loss over the year be- 
fore. All other classifications showed 
decreases, especially in coal shipments. 
The big loss in comparison with 1926 
figures, besides coal, was in ore and 
coke. 


Credit Conditions 


Money continued high, the call rate 
ruling at 7 to 714 compared with 31/ 
last year; time loans at 614 to 6), 
compared with 334 to 43, and com- 
mercial paper at 514 to 534 for best 
names, 1144 to 134 over the rate last 
year. 


Margin of Profit 


The Irving Fisher price index num- 
ber for commodities rose to 100.1 last 
week, the high point since 1926. 


Favorable Earnings 


Industrial company earning _ state- 
ments published recently have reflected 
on the whole better conditions than 
were supposed to have existed in the 
first half of the year. Characteristic 
of these was Coty’s net income for the 
June quarter—$651,254, compared 
with $401,794 and $383,023 in the 
same quarter of 1927 and 1926. 
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Eastman’s Custom Made Dealer 
Help Plan 


BY H. S. THOMAS 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York 


A check-up of typical dealers 
showed that there was an average 
sales gain of 41 per cent as a result of 
using the promotion service offered 
by Eastman, which is described in 
It shows how it pays 
even a huge company such as East- 
man Kodak, with their thousands of 
dealers, to individualize dealer helps, 
instead of trying to furnish a ready- 
made service that will fit the needs 
of the entire mass of retail dealers. 


this article. 


HROUGH its seven-year-old 
Special Dealer Service, the 
Eastman Kodak Company of 
Rochester, New York, supplies 
cuts or mats, copy and layouts for 
space, entirely paid for by the dealers, 
which at times has equalled the 
equivalent of twenty-six pages of 
newspaper advertising weekly. 

But newspaper advertising is only 
one of four features of the service 
which provides a complete plan for 
retailers’ use, fitted to the needs of 
single stores whenever information 
about individual accounts is secured, 
and including most of the material 
required by the dealer for carrying the 
plan out. ; 

The idea had its birth in 1921, 
when, at the request of a few dealers, 
an automatic, weekly supply of news- 
paper advertising material was insti- 
tuted. Then the copy writer’s duties 
included those of detail man, layout- 
typist, mail and record clerk—he was 
horse, wagon and driver and he spent 
but half a day a week at the job. 

Now a copy man, trained for this 
particular work, occupies the bulk of 
his time at it. Moreover, he is as- 
sisted by a full-time clerk, a stenog- 
tipher, and the Kodak print shop 
and “ditto” room where most of the 
acs are run off and letters, forms and 


monthly bulletins processed for more 
than three hundred dealers, one hun- 
dred times the number served at the 
start. And this “high,” still main- 
tained, was reached four years ago. 

Briefly, the system is this: A Kodak 
dealer reads an announcement of 
Eastman’s Special Service in the 
Kodak Salesman, a monthly compen- 
dium of helps to the man behind the 
counter. Perhaps he inquires details 
of the Eastman road man who calls 
on him, but the salesman does not try 
to ‘‘sell’” the service. Only dealers 
who have interest enough to obtain it 
for themselves are considered inter- 
ested enough to warrant the expense 
of putting them “‘‘on list.” 

The dealer sends in his name and 
promptly receives a questionnaire. 
This is made as simple as possible, 
but tells the Kodak advertising de- 
partment what they need to know to 
handle intelligently the needs of this 
particular dealer. 

Once this data is entered on a 
specially prepared form, the service 
starts—the first lot of cuts or mats 
and copy is mailed. 

And with this mailing goes the 
current monthly bulletin. In the en- 
velope with each succeeding set of 
newspaper copy is included a window 
trim suggestion, illustrated and in- 
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Your ous 
about the cap 
an extensi 


get the cu 12 Store, we sugre 
using the windéw trim tlluatrated above. 

The background is of light orange crepe. 
The weather flags are of cardboard. An almanac 


or large dictionary will give the correct color 
achenes for the flags. Show two Etcheraft en- 

largements of subjects that emphasize the rain 
or shine argument. 


Stand a 1A Pocket Kodak with f.6.5 lens in 
the center, tagged. A few copies Sf the 
Modern Kodak booklet are important, as ia the 
current magazine advertisement, close to the 


‘glass and tilted for easy reading. 


Concrete suggestions such as the bulle- 
tin reproduced here (below) show 
dealers how to prepare simple window 
displays that tie up well with current 
advertising. (Above) A dealer’s win- 
dow built from the bulletin. 


cluding installation instructions. 

The bulletin suggests an advertising 
program for each week of the month, 
calls attention to a timely theme for 
the week’s advertising, offers appropri- 
ate Eastman envelope stuffers or book- 
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lets, calls attention to the fitness of the 
week’s newspaper copy and window 
display suggestion, explains possibil- 
ities for tie-up with national ad- 
vertising, sometimes mentions Kodak 
letter-copy and multigraph service—in 
short, correlates the four features of 
the service and acts as a handy refer- 
ence so the dealer can speedily deter- 
mine when and how to use the 
material supplied. It also suggests 
when and how he can contribute his 
own efforts in all the branches of re- 
tail store advertising that the service 
considers: window, newspaper, over- 
the-counter (displays, leaflets, en- 
velope stuffers) and direct-by-mail. 

Here is a typical note from the bul- 
letin: 


Newspaper Advertising 


November 7 to 12: Hunting and 
football are the respective subjects of 
the first two ads this week. Both are 
along the same lines as national ad- 
vertisements for November, and the 
Modern Kodak* is emphasized in the 
first. The third insertion is about 
Kodak Film and your finishing. The 
Cine-Kodak insertion is similar to the 
national magazine advertisement for 
this month, and has a line or two 
about the famous War Cinegraphs. 
Dealers in farming or college com- 
munities who have asked for extra 
ads will receive appropriate ones. 

*Modern Kodak books for over- 
the-counter distribution have been 
offered dealers heretofore; letter copy 
on such a subject is always available. 

> 

It’s a simple matter to send an as- 
sortment of display material to Kodak 
dealers at stated intervals during the 
year; it’s easy to fill their requests for 
leaflets, stuffers, catalogs, letter copy 
—or furnish such items automatically 
to all. And the preparation of dis- 
play, over-the-counter and direct-by- 
mail advertising matter is a subject 
that is both highly specialized and 
generally familiar to many a large 
manufacturer. 

But Kodak’s experiences with the 
preparation and distribution of news- 
paper ad material may be worth space 
here. 

Three or four ads are usually made 
up each month, patterned on current 
national advertising or seasonal sub- 
jects. Through the Kodak Salesman 
these are offered all dealers in single 
column by five-inch or double column 
by seven-inch size. 

While this material is worked in 
with that supplied automatically to 
Special Service Dealers, it is entirely 
inadequate in the following actual 


cases: when dealers’ specifications 


run to three, three-column, ten-inch 


ads weekly, or to six, single-column 
two-inch “readers” ; when two or more 
dealers in the same town want the 
service, or when it must be fitted to 
the West Indies, Alaska, Barbados, 
Honolulu and the Philippines; when 
two ads a month must be translated 
into Spanish and suitable illustrations 
selected; when copy to keep Kodaks 
clicking in climes of snow and ice 
must be sent from the same office the 
same day as copy to insure shutters 
snapping where the vacationist basks 
on broiling beaches. 

Here’s how Eastman’s Special Serv- 
ice takes care of them all: available 
ads and extra, similar material that is 
specially prepared from  scratch— 
drawing of illustration, cuts or mats, 
copy, layout—are stretched or shrunk 
by adding or omitting copy or illus- 
trations, or by altering layouts and 
typography so that three master ads 
are made up in copy-layout form each 
week, each of them processed in all 
the “standard” sizes used: single 
column 2 inch-3 inch, 4 inch, 5 inch- 
6 inch, 7 inch-8 inch; double column 
2 inch-3 inch, 4 inch, 5 inch-6 inch, 
7 inch-8 inch, 10 inch. 


Help for Big Retailers 


The copy writer’s work, once three 
illustrations and three pieces of copy 
are turned out, is not so strenuous 
because the shrinking and sketching, 
laying out the ads and specifying type 
are all accomplished between him and 
the ditto department by a code system 
where each number refers to a 
sentence in the copy, each letter to a 
size or style of type. 

The ditto girls run off as many 
copies of each adaptation of each mas- 
ter ad as are needed at a cost varying 
between one cent and five cents per 
copy, depending on the run. First 
of all, however, the Kodak print shop 
prints all illustrations on the sheets 
the ditto department is to use in run- 
ning the job. This two-process sys- 
tem is much cheaper than its early 
alternative, making photostat copies 
(at eleven cents each) of typewritten 
originals with a proof of the illus- 
tration mounted in and rules and 
brackets drawn in India ink by the 
department artist. 

So much for the material that it 
pays to standardize. In addition. 
Kodak Special Dealer Service caters to 
about seventy retailers for whom an 
average of a hundred ads a week must 
be written by the copy man to speci- 
fications and typed in layout form 
with complete printers’ instructions by 
a trained girl so that all any dealer 
has to do is okay his ads ana turn 
them over to the newspaper com- 
positor. All ads are dated as ‘‘First 


insertion week of June 10,” etc. 

To save preparation cost and 
postage and to increase convenience to 
distributor and recipient, mats are sent 
in heavy craft envelopes with the copy 
unless the dealer's questionnaire speci- 
fies electros. These are numbered and 
sent separately, illustration numbers 
being given on the copy. 

Although dealers are asked to indi- 
cate on their questionnaires the length 
of time they plan to use the service, 
the lists are cleared twice a year, in 
September and January, to make sure 
material is not supplied to dealers who 
have stopped newspaper advertising. 
And the rule is, no newspaper adver- 
tising, no special service. 


Checking the List 


As a general rule every time a 
check-up letter, with return card, is 
sent out, one-third of the customers 
of the service indicate that they are 
discontinuing their use of newspaper 
space. But many of them who quit 
in September are on list again in De- 
cember, only to take another seasonal 
recess during January, February, 
March and sometimes April. 

Every spring all former users of the 
service are solicited by a letter with 
an enclosure describing the service and 
frequently as many as two-thirds of 
them come back into the fold. And 
new customers are constantly applying 
for the service in response to solicita- 
tions that are run from time to time 
in the Kodak Salesman. 

In return for its efforts and expense 
the Kodak company gets its dealers to 
insert enough advertising in local 
papers to fill twelve or fifteen news- 
paper pages in slow seasons and, as 
stated in the first paragraph of this. 
description, as many as twenty-six 
pages as an all-time high. 

The media used range in character 
from small town weeklies to big city 
dailies, and in circulation from a few 
hundred to many thousand. 

Results are in the form of dealer 
comment and sales data. The follow- 
ing dealer comments selected from a 
thick sheaf of letters speak for them- 
selves: 

“In regard to the advertising service 
we are receiving from you—since this 
time our business has picked up fine 
and it is easy for me to realize what 
is making it.” 

* ok  # 

“We are using the material and will 
continue to do so—it saves us con- 
siderable time and is getting results.” 

: + S 

“We surely appreciate your adver- 
tising service. We find that this 
service is almost ideal, and being pre- 

(Continued on page 447) 
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Yes, We Have No Seasonal 
Selling Slumps 


— 


OR a great many years it has 
Be a peculiarity of the light- 
ing products manufacturing field 
that July and August are ex- 


tremely dull business months. A 
number of manufacturers of lighting 
fixtures, from the largest to the small- 
est, either continue to produce during 
‘hose months on a much _ reduced 
schedule or actually close down the 
plant for a large part of that period. 

Usually if a manufacturer in this 
field is reasonably aggressive, his 
plant is operated at a high peak of 
production during the remaining ten 
months of the year. At times it may 
be difficult to keep up with orders. 

It has been my observation that the 
vast majority of the various lines of 
manufacturing are subjected at some 
time during the year to what is com- 
monly termed a seasonal slump. This 
is particularly true in lines in which 
public preference concerning _ style 
must be closely watched—automobiles, 
clothing, furniture, and the like, as 
weil as lighting fixtures. 

This seasonal slump of business 
creates an employment problem which, 


at certain times, presents a_ real 
menace to American industry. It does, 
in fact, complicate all of the prob- 
lems of management, not forgetting 
that of advertising and sales. It 
sometimes makes a dangerous dip in 
the profits curve. More than one 
general manager and sales manager 
have thought diligently about what 
their profits at the end of the year 
might have been if they had been able 
to keep the volume of business run- 
ning on an even keel throughout the 
twelve months. 

Unfortunatly, for various reasons, 
management quite generally assumes 
that it has no control over this slump. 
We have come to the conclusion that 
this is a habit of thinking which goes 
back to the kerosene lamp days of 
merchandising and, in some respects, 
should be classed with the kind of 
thinking done by the old-fashioned 
general storekeeper who would declare 
that if anyone wanted to buy an arti- 
cle, he or-she would come to the store 
and ask for it without the encourage- 
ment of window displays. 

This company is young. 
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It was or- 


of the same company. 
period he was an officer of the firm, 
employes increased from 50 to 1,200. 
After twelve years with his first em- 
ployer, he resigned to organize his own 
company to manufacture electric fix- 
tures in asmall way. Sales methods such 
as those he describes in this article have 
helped to build his business until it is one 
of the large companies in the field today. 


BY JOSEPH MARKEL 


President, Markel Electric Products, Inc., 
Buffalo, New York 


Joseph Markel started eighteen years 
ago as a stockroom boy in a small manu- 
facturing plant in Buffalo. In less than 
five years he was secretary and treasurer 


During the 


ganized since the World War. And 
for the first few years we went along 
taking our own particular seasonal 
slump like the rest of thern, half-ac- 
cepting it as a part of the business, a 
necessary evil with nothing much to 
be done about it. 

But the quiet acceptance of this 
sort of thing without a struggle be- 
came increasingly irksome and about 
three years ago we took up the prob- 
lem from a new angle. We aimed to 
discover if possible some sane, effec- 
tive way to preserve the manufactur- 
ing and sales level throughout the 
year. 

We succeeded in doing this by the 
use of the sales contest, more or less 
despised as it is in some circles. I 
suppose discussion of the effectiveness 
of sales contests is well-nigh perpet- 
ual. Some executives hold up their 
hands at the suggestion of a sales con- 
test and utter lugubriously the words, 
“Never again!” On the other hand 
there are others who swear by, rather 
than at, the idea and make the most 
of it. 

At any rate we found it effective 
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in solving this particular problem. 
The judicious use of the sales con- 
test idea—there are good contests and 
bad contests—during a three years’ 
trial has actually eliminated the sum- 
mer slump from the business of Mar- 
kel Electric Products, Inc. It has now 
become a definite part of our operat- 
ing program. 

Before going into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the method of holding the 
contests, we will take up some of the 
objections which are likely to be 
raised to them in principle. 

One of the chief objections, I sup- 
pose, is that involved in the fear that 
salesmen will hold back orders prior 
to a contest so that they can be turned 
in and counted after it actually begins. 

It is our experience that these con- 
tests do not work out that way. No 
sane, progressive salesman is going to 
endanger his chances of getting busi- 
ness by holding up orders until a 
contest begins, merely to add to his 
contest record. 

It is often charged that the busi- 
ness volume obtained during a con- 
test would have come anyhow, perhaps 
at some later time. But in these con- 
tests it appears that most of the busi- 
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upon at other times, or rarely. One 
valuable result is that at the end of 


‘every contest it is found that several 


new. and steady customers have been 
added to the list. 

It has also been charged that there 
is invariably a slowing up in business 
after the close of a contest. We have 
not, however, found this to be the 
case. It is our experience that busi- 
ness after the close of the contest con- 
tinues about the way it left off at 
the beginning of the contest, with 
some added volume due to new cus- 
tomers or the development of latent 
talent in the salesman. 

This matter of developing salesmen 
to a higher degree of effectiveness in 
contests is important. It is a valuable 
by-product of the contest. The sales- 
man gets jarred out of his compla- 
cency and often discovers selling pow- 
ers he never realized he had. 

No adverse effects have as yet been 
discovered in any of these contests as 
we conduct them. They are all to 
the good. Measured in dollars and 
cents the first contest brought in a 
sales volume of $30,000. The second 
contest produced an additional volume 
of about $180,000. As this is being 


A searching analysis of the time salesmen waste due 
to ill-planned calls, proof that Monday is a wasted 
day by many salesmen, and evidence that the early 
morning and late afternoon hours are wasted by 
thousands of salesmen are some of the intensely in- 
teresting facts brought out in an analysis of calls by 
salesmen on the Comfort Coal-Lumber Company. 
It is one of the most helpful and thought-provoking 
articles ever published in this magazine. Watch for 
it in the September 1 issue of Sales Management 


ness comes from hitherto untapped 
sources. 

Under ordinary conditions every- 
one knows that salesmen, like every- 
one else, are inclined to follow the 
line of least resistance. They are prone 
to call upon the customers or pros- 
pects they know will buy—from whom 
fairly large orders can be obtained 
without much difficulty. They are in- 
clined to pass up what they believe 
to be the minor sales opportunities. 
Every sales manager knows this ten- 
dency. 

But during our sales contests the 
salesmen rarely overlook anything. 
They call upon every possible pros- 
pect, dealers who are never called 


written we are far enough into the 
third contest to know that it will pro- 
duce a greater volume than the sec- 
ond. 

The total cost of putting on the 
first contest was less than $3,500 
while the cost of the second was 
under $5,000. 

The first contest was planned with 
great care. We decided that it must 
have some more definite object than 
that merely of increasing volume. In- 
creasing volume went with it, of 
course, but it was the primary object 
to maintain the production level, to 
get through July and August without 
the usual lay-offs and interrupted pro- 
gram. We wanted to keep the prod- 


uct coming through the factory at the 
regular rate. 

We were willing to risk part of 
what we would gain in a sales contest, 
if it were a success, in giving worth- 
while prizes to the men in the field 
who helped us attain our objective. 

These contests are among the sales- 
men of distributors, throughout the 
United States, who handle our prod- 
ucts. We have found that the first 
essential of a successful contest is that 
it must be utterly and absolutely fair. 
It is not only essential to be fair. You 
must, in addition, appear to be fair 
and be able to prove that you are fair. 

We established quotas and went to 
some trouble to show that the quota 
fixed for any territory was fair and 
within reach of the workers. Nothing 
will take the heart out of a contestant 
so much as feeling that he is being 
put under an unfair quota handicap. 

A salesman in a contest is like an 
athlete, and nothing breaks the spirit 
of an athlete more than feeling that 
he must not only beat his fellow ath- 
letes but the officials as well. 


Managing the Contest 


We have made a fundamental point 
of giving cash prizes and have tried to 
make them big enough to be really 
worth while. They should be made 
large enough so that the salesman will 
feel he is really being benefited for 
the business he is producing. 

Regardless of the disposition of 
prizes good will must be preserved. 
For example, in our contests there 
have always been men who were not 
members of winning teams but were 
deserving of prizes. So, at the close 
of each contest, we have added hun- 
dreds of dollars to each original list 
of prizes to reward fittingly the spe- 
cial efforts of such salesmen. 

We have found also that it does 
not pay to change the plan of a con- 
test, once it is definitely laid out. 
Changes always create misunderstand- 
ings and confusion, if not real irri- 
tation. Plan them out with the ut- 
most care before you announce them. 
Devise rules which will provide for 
every contingency. It can be done. 

We make it a fundamental feature 
to pay prize money promptly. Within 
a day after the contest figures are in 
checks to the winners are on their 
way. It is just as easy to do it 
promptly as it is tardily and creates 
a much better feeling among the sales- 
men. Holding back prizes is as bad 
as making a man wait for his earned 
pay. Delay in this respect takes much 
of the zest and pep out of the contest: 
the salesmen may not be as keen in 
participating in it next time. 

(Continued on page 445) 
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Legal 
Pitfalls 


In 
Hiring 
Salesmen 


E are all aware that the vast 

majority of litigation is the 

result of carelessness, mis- 

understandings and taking 
things for granted, and that it could 
have been avoided by knowledge of a 
few elemental principles of the law. 
But the sales executive cannot stop to 
learn law. Nevertheless, there are a 
few elementary principles which will 
assist materially in avoiding legal pit- 
falls in the hiring and managing of 
salesmen. 

First, it is well to know that the 
legal relation of sales manager and 
employer is that of principle and gen- 
eral agent. 

Agents are of two classes, general 
and special. Employers are liable for 
all acts of general agents which relate 
to the employment. However, an em- 
ployer is responsible for only such acts 
that a special agent performs within 
the actual scope of the authority given 
him by the former. A salesman is a 
special agent. 


Salesmen’s Bonds 


Many companies require salesmen to 
furnish bonds. Sometimes these bonds 
are signed by professional bonding 
firms, and in other instances ordinary 
real estate bonds are deemed sufficient, 
particularly if the signer owns valu- 
able real property. 

If legal action is required on a pro- 
fessional bonding company’s bond, the 
complete details of the salesman’s vio- 
lation should be referred to the com- 
pany which will prosecute the case 
without necessity of the sales man- 
aget’s attention. 

On the other hand, if the signer of 
the bond is a private owner of real 
property, usually the employer is com- 
pelled to sue the bondsman to obtain 
settlement where the salesman violates 
the terms of the bond contract. More- 


A contract is formed when an absolute offer is made and 
~ immediately accepted. 


BY LEGO T.. PARERER 
Member, The Obio Bar 


Six troublesome legal problems: 
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over, if the bondsman has disposed of 
his property, since he signed the bond, 
the salesman’s employer may be de- 
prtived of settlement. 

In many instances, salesmen have 
supplied bondsmen who have no finan- 
cial rating. In fact, the Court records 
show that numerous salesmen have 
furnished fictitious bondsmen. 

Therefore, where a salesman is re- 
quired to furnish a real estate bond, 
the financial reliability of the bonds- 
man should be thoroughly investigated. 
Also, the bonding contract should 
contain a clause whereby the signer 
agrees to reimburse the salesman’s em- 
ployer for expenses he incurs in legal 
procedure to collect on the bond. 

Another common source of real 
legal difficulty, which arises from a 
bonding contract, is where a sales 
manager promises not to prosecute a 
salesman if he or the bondsman pays 
an amount of money equal to the 
salesman’s deficiency. 

It is well established that a sales 
manager who agreed not to prosecute 
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. Legal pitfalls involving salesmen’s bonds. 
. Hiring salesmen by correspondence. 

. Exclusive territorial agreements. 

. Acceptance of questionable orders. 

. Guarantees by salesmen. 

. Bonus and commission agreements. 


a salesman, who has violated a crimi- 
nal statute, automatically becomes lia- 
ble to prosecution and inflicting of a 
fine or sentence. This statement is 
particularly true where the agreement 
not to prosecute the salesman is made 
after the latter is arrested. 

There are other cases on record, 
where sales managers have been held 
personally liable for deficiencies of 
salesmen. This liability may result 
under circumstances where a sales 
manager is negligent in investigating 
the financial rating of a private bonds- 
man, or where the salesman furnishes 
a fictitious bondsman and the sales 
manager fails to exercise ordinary care 
to discover this fraud. 


Hiring by Correspondence 


It is well established that verbal 
contracts of employment are equally as 
effective and binding as written ones. 
The important difference, however, 
between the two forms of agreements 
is that a series of letters and telegrams 
speak for themselves, when introduced 
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as evidence in litigation, whereas a 
salesman instituting suit on a verbal 
contract must introduce convincing 
testimony to prove the character of 
verbal promises which induced the 
employment. 

Therefore, the moral of this prin- 
ciple of the law is that executives 
should be even more careful of what 
they write, than of what they speak. 

Moreover, a valid written contract 
need not be in form of a single instru- 
ment, but may comprise many letters 
and telegrams which are written over 
a period of several years. 

Irrespective of the time required or 
the number of messages passed in ar- 
riving at a final agreement, an irre- 
vokable contract is formed when an 
absolute offer made by one party is 
immediately accepted in all details by 
the other party. Moreover, when 
once this condition exists, both parties 
are liable in damages for failure to 
fulfill the exact terms of the agree- 
ment. 

On the other hand, it is interesting 
to observe that the Courts have con- 
sistently held that verbal or “‘side”’ 
agreements are not effective to vary 
the contents of a written contract, un- 
less it is proved to the satisfaction of 
the Court that the verbal promises 
were made for the purpose of fraud- 
ulently inducing the other party to 
make the contract. 


Promising a Position 


A very common source of litiga- 
tion arises when a sales manager 
verbally or in writing promises to em- 
ploy a salesman before all details of 
the employment are completed. 

For instance, in a recent case it was 
disclosed that a sales manager offered 
to employ a salesman at a definite 
date, stating at the time that the salary 
“will be satisfactorily arranged at a 
later date.” 

It is believed generally that an 
agreement of this kind is invalid, be- 
cause its terms are indefinite. How- 
ever, under the circumstances that the 
sales manager changes his mind about 
hiring the promised individual, the 
latter may sue and recover a reasonable 
sum dependent upon his ability as a 
salesman, the expenses he incurs as a 
result of depending upon the promise, 
and the time required to seek other 
employment. Moreover, the salesman 
may recover additional damages where 
he resigns a position depending upon 
a sales manager’s written or verbal 
promise to give him employment at a 
specified time. If a definite salary is 
not stated, the law implies that he 
shall be paid a reasonable sum in con- 
sideration of his ability and the serv- 
ices to be rendered. 
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On the other hand, it is important 
to know that a mere promise to hire 
the salesman, without indicating the 
contract period, does not create great 
liability, because the law is established 
that where a salesman is employed at 
a weekly or monthly wage, he may be 
discharged at the termination of the 
first week or month. 

However, if a salesman resigns a 
position relying upon a sales man- 
ager’s promise that he will be em- 
ployed at $50 a week for a year, he 
may sue and recover the year’s anti- 
cipated salary, less the amount he 
earns at another occupation during 
the year, should the agreement be 
breached. 


Exclusive Territory 


Frequently, litigation arises when a 
salesman believes he is given the ex- 
clusive right to sell goods in a spe- 
cified territory on a strictly commission 
basis. This point of the law rarely is 
involved where the employment is on 
the basis of salary and expenses, be- 
cause on this form of contract seldom 
is there legal grounds for a suit. 

However, numerous legal controver- 
sies result where a salesman begins 
selling merchandise in a specified ter- 
ritory om a commission basis and 
later, when the area of his territory is 
decreased, or he is transferred there- 
from, he institutes legal proceedings 
against his employer to recover dam- 
ages on a breached written or verbal 
contract. 

A remarkable controversy involving 
this point of the law was decided a 


‘few years ago. The facts of this case 


are that a salesman who was selling 
fences in Florida on commission, for 
a firm in Pittsburgh, became dissatis- 
fied because few farmers in his terri- 
tory constructed fences. 

One day, becoming more discour- 
aged than usual, he climbed upon a 
train and went to visit his sales man- 
ager in Pittsburgh. He explained that 
he intended to quit the position, be- 
cause his prospect of earning a good 
salary was not encouraging. That 
same day while the sales manager, the 
salesman, and the latter’s friend sat 
at luncheon, the sales manager said, 
“If you will return to Florida and 
work that territory consistently I will 
increase your commission from 314 
per cent to 6 per cent on all gross 
sales received from Florida.’ The 
salesman asked, “For how long will 
you pay that commission?” ‘The sales 
manager replied, ‘‘For five years.” 
The salesman then said, “I accept your 
offer.” At that instant a valid con- 
tract was made. 


Later, it developed that prospects of 
selling fences in Florida became ex- 
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ceptionally good. The salesman’s in. 
come quickly increased from $200 « 
month to $750 and later to over 
$1,500 a month. 

Soon afterward a company official 
instructed the sales manager to make 
other arrangements with the salesman 
in Florida, and have the state worked 
more thoroughly by placing another 
man in the territory. 

The sales manager informed the 
salesman of the intended change. The 
latter threatened to file suit for dam- 
ages if the new plans were put into 
effect. 

On learning the circumstances under 
which the sales manager had agreed 
to give the salesman exclusive sales 
rights in the territory for five vears at 
6 per cent on all gross sales, the legal 
department informed the former that 
if the agreement was broken, the 
salesman could sue and recover dam- 
ages amounting to the anticipated 
profits of 6 per cent on all sales in 
Florida for the remaining five-year 
period of the contract. 

In face of this adverse litigation, 
the salesman was permitted to remain 
unmolested in the rich and creamy 
territory from which the sales sudden- 
ly had increased beyond expectations. 

Naturally, the abnormal increase in 
the volume of the sales did not result 
from the salesman’s efforts or ability. 
Nevertheless, he received remunera- 
tion for five years in accordance with 
the terms of the verbal agreement 
made with the sales manager. 


All Orders Accepted 


Stull another common source of liti- 
gation is where a salesman is em- 
ployed under an agreement that he 
shall receive a stipulated commission 
on “‘all orders accepted.” 

Orders may not be accepted because 
the financial rating of the buyer is not 
sufficient to justify the risk, or, the 
selling firm fails to make prompt de- 
livery and the buyer refused to accept 
the shipment, or, the selling firm re- 
fuses to ship the merchandise because 
the salesman fails to write the order 
in accordance with the house rules, or, 
the terms of the sales are not satisfac- 
tory. 

Therefore, sales managers should 
not give a promise to pay a specified 
commission on all orders accepted, un- 
less further complete details are in- 
cluded explaining the circumstances 
when the orders will not be accepted. 

Various higher Courts have held 
that the employer is bound to pay 
commissions to a salesman where the 
orders are not accepted by the buyer, 
as a result of negligence on the patt 
of the seller in failing to ship the met- 
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“I have driven my Pontiac, up to the present time, nearly 21,000 
miles. Anyone who has had exceptional results from any car is 
inclined to over-estimate its merits. However, I have never spent 
any money on this car with the exceptions of grinding valves and 
cleaning carbon. There has been nothing done to the main bearings 
and so far as I know they are in perfect condition at the present time. 


“Being a commercial traveler, I have used this car in all kinds of 
weather and on all kinds of roads and I do not believe there is a car 
made today for anywhere near the price that would give me as good 
service as the Pontiac.” 

In his own words this salesman tells the story of Pontiac 
Six economy, dependability and all-around satisfactory 
performance which is leading more and more organi- 
zations to select this famous General Motors Six. This is 
but one of scores of letters from salesmen which we value 
because they voluntarily express such satisfaction with 
the Pontiac Six for business purposes. 


Salesmen favor the Pontiac Six because of its con- 
venience, comfort, safety and unfailing dependability. 
Executives choose it because it represents a small invest- 
ment followed by low operatingand maintenance expense. 


If your company is buying cars for salesmen or for any 
other business use investigate this unrivaled value. Write 
our Fleet Department for complete information. Ask 
also for details of our attractive fleet owners’ plan! 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


PRODUCTS OF 


-PONTI 


r) es GENERAL MOTORS 


From some of the largest cor- 

orations in the world and 
rom many smaller firms, 
letters have come in by the 
hundreds, asking for copies of 
the book, “Experiences of 
Various Companies in Han- 
dling Automobiles with Sales- 
men”... The book includes 
three general sections: “Who 
Buys the Car—the Company 
or the Salesmen?”; “How 
are Operati ing Ex enses 
Handled?”’; and ‘ “Develo inga 
Plan of Operation”... If you 
are interested in this book, or 
in Oakland’s plan for coop- 
erating with fleet users to 
reduce sales cost, send in the 
coupon below. 


This Book sent upon 
request — 


Mail the Coupon 


Oakland Motor Car Company, Dept. J, 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Gentlemen: 


Flease send mea copy of the book: “Experiences of Various Companies in Handling Automobiles with 


Salesmen.” Tell us more about your fleet user’s plan. 


CD iicctdstds eedendenedecesivaudeutecdans OM | ETOP CTCTECC CE CEPCCT EC CC CTT 


COMM ii dideveddécdséacdnwncudlaca (CRO Nicdvcccscscs ccccccecccocce 


GeO ie adsdecuaccanes 


opinion which executives 
cannok\afford to overlook 
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July Newspaper Lineage in 42 Cities 


In the forty-two cities listed below, 
fourteen show a gain in volume of 
total advertising during the month of 
July, 1928, while 28 show a loss for 
the same month in 1927. Lineage 
for July, 1928, was 120,588,715, as 
against 124,186,005 lines in 1927, a 
loss of 3,597,290 or 2.8 per cent. 
Figures furnished by the Statistical 
Department, New York Evening Post, 
Inc., and supplemented by Sales Man- 
agement and Advertisers’ Weekly: 


1928 1927 Change 
New York. ..11,123,029 11,432,802 —309,773 
Chicago .... 5,686,086 5,931,603 —245,517 
Philadelphia. 5,199,590 5,579,634 —380,044 
Detroit ..... 4,237,338 4,122,902 -+114,436 
Cleveland ... 3,045,150 3,058,425 — 13,275 
St. Louis.... 3,175,440 3,079,380 + 96,060 
BOON. 6essc 4,753,271 5,049,330 —296,059 
Baltimore ... 3,372,244 3,662,946 —290,702 
Los Angeles... 5,890,458 6,155,730 —265,272 
Buffalo ..... 2,645,538 2,606,217. + 39,321 
San Francisco. 3,626,098 3,909,584 —283,486 
Milwaukee... 2,437,040 2,521,961 — 84,921 
Washington... 3,356,000 3,777,176 —421,176 
Cincinnati .. 3,055,654 3,077,690 — 22,036 
New Orleans. 3,099,875 3,273,751 —173,876 
Minneapolis.. 2,418,263 2,432,782 — 14,519 
Seattle ..us0% 2,678,018 2,746,660 — 68,642 
Indianapolis.. 2,530,341 2,701,818 —171,477 
Denver ..... 2,393,498 2,598,860 —205,362 
Providence .. 2,205,492 2,251,754 — 46,262 
Columbus ... 2,823,872 3,103,361 —279,489 
Louisville ... 2,429,990 2,463,282 — 33,292 
St. Paul .... 1,972,642 1,986,740 — 14,098 
Oakland .... 2,064,272 2,061,136 3,136 
Omaha ..... 1,511,014 1,434,522 76,492 
Birmingham.. 2,448,502 2,336,894 111,608 


Richmond ... 1,644,342 1,593,116 + 51,226 


OT 2,391,172 2,660,448 —269,276 
Houston .... 2,660,658 2,622,424 + 38,234 
Des Moines.. 1,318,503 1,365,308 — 46,805 
Atlanta ..... 2,371,600 2,396,674 — 25,074 
Bridgeport .. 1,691,207 1,694,373 — 3,166 
Fort Worth.. 1,623,496 1,616,896 6,600 
Memphis .... 2,381,841 2,344,279 37,562 
Miami ..... 1,502,537 1,604,043 —101,486 
Newark .... 1,304,510 1,350,306 — 45,796 
Rochester ... 2,671,476 3,071,880 —346,404 
Salt Lake City 1,672,804 1,677,158 — 4,354 
Toledo ..... 1,711,624 1,697,365 14,259 
San Antonio. 1,630,532 1,620,549 9,983 
Spokane .... 1,828,374 1,743,234 85,140 
Syracuse .... 2,005,304 1,825,012 -+180,292 

Total ....120,588,715 124,186,005 —3,597,290 


Note references under individual newspaper 
lineage. 


NEW YORK 
: 1928 1927 Change 
American ..... 888,785 933,646 — 44,861 


ronx 

Home News. 383,158 443,130 — 59,972 
Herald Tribune 1,201,280 1,194,300 + 6,980 
TI a ag 1,932,432 1 949, 314 — 16,882 
i) ae 1,058,136 1,179,900 —121.764 
*Mirror (tab.). 91,400 152,178 — 60,778 
News (tab.)... 614,418 568,244 -++ 46,174 


*Eve. Graphic. - 206,700 211,420 — 4,720 
*Eve. Journal... 701,970 733,600 — 31,630 
*Eve. Post .... 309,058 321,686 — 12,628 
*Eve. eee’ 516,440 533,180 — 16,740 
*Sun ++. 852,784 826,570 + 26.214 
*Telegram «eee 360,696 421,550 — 60,854 


Brooklyn Eagle. 1,307,710 1,197,846 +109,864 
Brooklyn Times 353,752 388,086 — 34,343 
Standard Union 344,310 378,152 —= 33,842 


Toles. sss 11,123,029 11,432,802 309,773 
CHICAGO 
1928 1927 Change 
*Daily News.. 1,304,655 1,356,948 — 52,293 
Tribune ...... 2,112,516 2,110,020 + 2,496 
Herald Examiner 863,628 907,386 — 43,758 
PUNE beste cig hist 307, "620 356,019 — 48,399 
*American .... 917,709 906,540 -+ 11,169 
PJoumeal  s....s% 179,958 294,690 —114,732 
TOS. cisivn 5,686,086 5,931,603 245,517 
ee 
928 1927 Change 
Inquirer ...... 1,366,680 1,400,285 — 33,605 
ee ee 541,520 "699.080 —157,560 
Ledger ....... 873,082 1,003,001 —129,919 
*Eve. Ledger... 799,026 861,474 — 62,448 


*Wisconsin News 520,922 547,836 


stereo 1,188,947 1,207,054 — 18,107 
Pe ee 118,715 —118,715 
aneteate 430,335 290,025 -+140,310 
5,199,590 5,579,634 —380,044 
Sun discontinued February, 1928. 
DETROIT 
1928 1927 Change 
2,110,682 2,082,528 28,154 
See 1,009,610 904,624 104,986 
. 1,117,046 1,135,750 — 18,704 
ciel eracecs 4,237,338 4,122,902 -+114,436 
CLEVELAND 
1928 1927 Change 
1,233,225 1,294,425 — 61,200 
812,775 796,575 16,200 
Kelsie ios 999,150 967,425 31,725 
3,045,150 3,058,425 — 13,275 
ST. LOUIS 
1928 1927 Change 
1,487,640 1,501,080 — 13,440 
936,600 997,500 — 60,900 
87,800 357,600 130,200 
263,100 223,200 40,200 
Cibipseiels 3,175,440 3,079,380 -+ 96,060 
BOSTON 
1928 1927 Change 
wees 1,002,535 1,088,499 — 85,964 
Srey 1,120,768 1,115,567 -+ 5,201 
bac ene este 922,970 806,387 -+116,583 
309,989 353,659 — 43,670 
300,220 357,031 — 56,811 
659,920 846,723 —186,803 
436,869 481,464 — 44,595 
pekake 4,753,271 5,049,330 —296,059 
BALTIMORE 
1928 1927 Change 
escapes 1,243,288 1,215,575 - 27,713 
1,130,285 1,070,515 -+ 59,770 
sceGie 193,591 488,010 294,419 
pharenwats 513,016 619,612 —106,596 
sinks. 292,064 269,234 + 22,830 
. 3,372,244 3,662,946 —290,702 
LOS ANGELES 
1928 1927 Change 
1,887,760 1,904,644 — 16,884 
cies 1,635,298 1,717,114 — 81,816 
eee. 667,772 704,900 — 37,128 
ee 1,116,976 1,208,732 —= 91,756 
alnipters ,160 388,682 — 60,522 
caudiaa 254.492 231,658 + 22,834 
seeeee 5,890,458 6,155,730 —265,272 
BUFFALO 
1928 1927 Change 
766, 197 761,101 5,096 
Sree 8,152 856,876 1,276 
wields i; OL, 189 988,240 32,949 
pobene 2,645,538 2,606,217 -++ 39,321 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1928 1927 Change 
847,476 877,240 — 29,764 
1,284,192 1,334,368 — 50,176 
kane 00,330 : + 12,488 
Sinaia 590,996 723,898 —132,902 
akens 503,104 586,236 — 83,132 
ssiina 3,626,098 3,909,584 —283,486 
MILWAUKEE 
1928 1927 Change 
sitielnme 1,290,267 1,269,003 ++ 21,264 
sees sc 494,978 566,852 — 71, "874 
ee 130,873 138,270 — 7,397 
— 26,914 
2,437,040 2,521,961 — 84,921 
WASHINGTON 
1928 1927 Change 
iview eke eee 1,804,046 1,911,326 —107,280 
Sopa ROA SIP. © 624,285 695,398 — 71,113 
386,618 520,199 —133,581 
. 381,376 477,739 — 96,363 
159,675 172,514 — 12,839 
. 3,356,000 3,777,176 421,176 
CINCINNATI 
1928 1927 Change 
660,240 678,300 — 18,060 
996,954 992,390 -+ 4,564 
1,113,350 1,143,296 — 29,946 
285,110 263,704 + 21,406 


3,055,654 3,077,690 


— 22,036 


NEW ORLEANS 


1928 1927 Change 
Times-Picayune 1,372,077 1,410,465 — 38,386 
Lio i ae 695,101 762,225 — 67,124 
StARS: cuc.cacas 593,373 640,264 — 46,89: 
Tribune 4 0%:s 439,324 460,797 — 21,473 
Totals: ..s0<6 3,099,875 3,273,751 —173,87 
MINNEAPOLIS 
1928 1927 Change 
Tribune ...... 962,646 981,901 — 19,25 
Fournal isis 991,079 1,036,555 — 45,476 
*Star ......00. 464,538 414,326 + 50,212 
POMS. Sccams 2,418,263 2,432,782 — 14,519 
SEATTLE 
1928 1927 Change 
PE MES: aise os 1,329,370 1,247,848 -++ 81,522 
Post-Intelligencer 859,208 890,470 — 31,262 
i eee 489,440 513,450 — 24,010 
*Wnion-Recofd.. © aceuss 94,892 — 94,892 
MOCAIS fac aie sic 2,678,018 2,746,660 — 68,642 
Union-Record suspended publication February, 
1928. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
1928 1927 Change 
WINGWS: 2606 os 1,224,330 1,308,312 — 83,982 
RSM ist Give canieiets 904,743 1,013,709 —108,966 
PAGES: sess 30% 401,268 379,797 + 21,471 
TONS: <osxex 2,530,341 2,701,818 —171,477 
DENVER 
1928 1927 Change 
INGWS 6.dc aes 607,192 720,210 113,018 
ONE ies sic ewraves 1,009,955 1,043,850 — 33,895 
TINEWS o4500%6 425,842 533,070 —107,228 
SPOS. <s.0 Sekai 350,509 301,730 + 48, 3779 
DOGS Socacs'ocx 2,393,498 2,598,860 —205,362 
PROVIDENCE 
1928 1927 Change 
Journal .....%% 750,218 767,356 — 17,138 
*Bulletin ..... 939,971 905,733 + 34,238 
THDUNE 6.0006 234,158 297,488 — 63,330 
PINOWS cacsices 281,145 281,177 — 32 
TOtAIS © vics.siss 2,205,492 2,251,754 — 46,262 
COLUMBUS 
1928 1927 Change 
Dispatch ...<. 1,483,348 1,559,523 — 76,175 
JOurRAL acess 535,237 642,876 —107,639 
PRIOR: asc cice 805,287 900,962 — 95,675 
LOUlS: c08:d5% 2,823,872 3,103,361 —279,489 
LOUISVILLE 
1928 1927 Change 
Courier-Journal. 1,017,885 1,010,104 7,781 
*Herald-Post... 648,827 620,443 28,384 
bd 1s 763,278 832,735 — 69,457 
Totals ...... 2,429,990 2,463,282 — 33,292 
ST. PAUL 
1928 1927 Change 
*Dispatch .... 638,694 654,360 — 15,666 
PIONEEE 6 0.05 0 <i 761,026 709,534 -+ 51,492 
IIEWS: sas 664% « 572,922 622,846 — 49,924 
ee 1,972,642 1,986,740 — 14,098 
OAKLAND 
1928 1927 Change 
"THDUAE ..s.os.cc 1,370,054 1,370,278 — 224 
*Post-Inquirer. 694,218 690,858 -+- 3,360 
Totals ...... 2,064,272 2,061,136 -++ 3,136 
OMAHA 
1928 1927 Change 
World-Herald... 888,871 878,465 10,406 
Bee-News ..... 622,143 556,057 66,086 
Totals: s<cts 1,511,014 1,434,522 -+ 76,492 
BIRMINGHAM 
1928 1927 Change 
Age-Herald ... 603,022 512,722 — 90,300 
PEWS cacps-eleres 1,361,542 1,378,174 16,632 
PRON seccwnes 483,938 445,998 37,940 
DOs. ciceasis 2,448,502 2,336,894 --111,605 
RICHMOND 
1928 1927 Change 
*News-Leader.... 841,470 832,692 8,787 
Times-Dispatch 802,872 760,424 42, 448 
Wetals .<css% 1,644,342 1,593,116 - 51,22¢ 
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SAAN aie. 
iL a 


HROUGH 


NEW EYES 


& WITH NEW IDEAS 


$hould automobiles be reproduced 
in “chestnut”color ? - For, the same 
old ideas in illustration are going 
around as when the wheels of the First 
automobile went around - Its high 
time for a“get away”- Let us pictur- 
ize and dramatize your automobile 
through new eyes and with new ideas 


E50 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 
MARTIN ULLMAN STUDIOS INC 


National Credit Survey 
Starts in September 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 


FLYING start is assured, 
after all, to Uncle Sam in his 
National Retail Credit Survey 
which will get under way in 
earnest in September. Inasmuch as 
this will be the first nation-wide sur- 
vey ever undertaken of the cost of 
credit in retail selling, it has been 
assumed that the project must literally 
start from scratch. There have, in- 
deed, been misgivings in certain 
quarters lest time and effort be lost in 
getting on the right track. By way of 
obtaining a pattern for the national 
survey, arrangements were made for a 
tryout or sampling survey of credits 
confined to the city of Baltimore. 
Unexpectedly, developments have 
come about which provide the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with a fragment- 
ary foretaste of the retail credit data 
that must be sought. Statistics have 
just been compiled covering, for the 
calendar year 1927, the credit and 
accounts receivable departments of 
retail stores. If not affording precisely 
a nucleus for the federal survey of the 
retail credit structure in the country 
at large, at least this private adventure 
in research will give Uncle Sam a 
rough sketch of a working method of 
fishing for credit secrets. . Incidentally, 
the forerunner of the big event un- 
earths facts that will prove illuminat- 
ing to sales executives . 


Work Already Started 


That the retail credit probe has 
gained momentum before the com- 
merce organization has mailed either 
the retailers’ questionnaire or the con- 
sumers' questionnaire, is due to the 
curiosity of the trade body which 


initiated the inquiry. Before the Gov- ° 


ernment had been persuaded to take 
on the credit study assignment, the 
National Retail Credit Association had 
taken up with the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Michi- 
gan the proposition of exploring the 
credit costs of retail stores. The up- 
shot of these negotiations was that 
the Michigan bureau undertook the 
job, the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation defraying the expense. In the 
matter of investigative policies and 
direction, the study was really a joint 


affair, a committee of the National 
Retail Credit Association co-operating 
actively with a committee representing 
the Michigan Bureau of Business Re- 
search, the whole under the supervis- 
ion of Carl N. Schmalz, assistant pro- 
fessor of retailing. 

If this cross-sectional research had 
dragged along the way so many case 
studies do, the chances are that the 
Government would have caught up 
with its national survey. But the sta- 
tisticians operating from Ann Arbor 
speeded along with the result that the 
outcome of their investigation is now 
known. That it is valuable light 
which has broken through on a dark 
subject is attested by one discovery 
cited at random, that in department 
stores, the salary cost per transaction 
is higher and the number of transac- 
tions handled per employe is smaller, 
for installment business than for regu- 
lar charge sales. 


Geography Has No Effect 


One revelation that may come as a 
surprise to sales executives is that 
there is no appreciable differences in 
the credit costs of stores due to differ- 
ences in geographic location. On the 
other hand, it comes out that as be- 
tween stores of different types there 
are important differences in credit 
costs and collection percentages. Even 
in the case of stores of the same type 
there is sharp disparity between stores 
having different sales volume. This 
holds even if the stores are operated 
on a cash instead of a credit basis. 

The Michigan business study only 
serves to emphasize more strongly the 
need of the Governmental survey 
which is slated for this autumn. For 
it became apparent, wherever the 
Statisticians went, that in all types of 
stores there is a noticeable absence of 
complete statistics relating to the 
Operations of credit and accounts re- 
ceivable departments. Especially dis- 
quieting at this juncture is the discov- 
ery that the majority of stores have 
not separated their cost figures for 
charge sales from the figures for in- 
stallment sales. Experts are unani- 
mous that precise and definite knowl- 
edge of these comparative costs is 
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necessary if marketers are to fix scien- 
tifically the price differentials between 
goods sold on regular charge, and 
goods sold on deferred payment 
terms. 

What the prefatory investigation 
has done that is distinctly worth while 
for the enlightenment of sales execu- 
tives in general, is to give a bead on 
trends in sales practice. For example, 
it is found that department stores tend 
definitely to use both regular charge 
and installment accounts, but when 
only one form of credit is granted, it 
is almost invariably the regular charge 
system or open account system which 
prevails. On the other hand, whereas 
three-fourths of the furniture stores 
use both regular charge and install- 
ment accounts, those that do not grant 
both forms of credit limit themselves 
to installment accounts. 


The Real Sensation 


The real sensation of the fresh sta- 
tistics gathered by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research is found in the confes- 
sion that installment selling is not 
engulfing everything, as commonly 
supposed. For all the growth of in- 
stallment selling (91 per cent of all 
hardware stores now employ this de- 
vice) the regular charge account con- 
tinues to be the basic form of retail 
credit. Upward of two-thirds of all 
the department stores in the United 
States have gone in for deferred pay- 
ment business. Yet the amount of 
business done through regular charge 
accounts in individual department 
stores is commonly more than eight 
times as large as is the amount of 
business done through the installment 
accounts. 

Secrets extracted from the 3,900 
questionnaires returned to the Michi- 
gan Bureau of Business Research from 
stores of every class in all sections of 
the country include the disclosure that 
in department store operations the 
percentage of returns increases as sales 
volume increases, but the percentage 
of bad debts shows some tendency to 
decrease as volume increases. Simi- 
larly the department store percentages 
of salary cost to sales on credit de- 
crease as the total store sales volume 
mounts. One of the outcomes of the 
study is the deduction that manage- 
ment policies, no less than differences 
in the goods carried and differences in 
buying habits, are responsible for the 
wide disparity between different stores 
as to collections, percentage of re- 
turns, etc. One thing that the rise of 
installment selling has done is to 
show that collections in regular charge 
business can be put on a more satis- 
factory basis, if stores will adopt more 
definite terms and enforce them. 
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To Select the Proper 
Advertising Mediums—You Need 
STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 


It gives up-to-the- 
minute information on 
rates, discounts, color 
and cover charges, spe- 
cial positions, classified 
advertising and _ read- 
ing notices, closing 
dates, page and column sizes— 
and circulations on publications 
in the United States and 
Canada. 

‘The rate-cards and circula- 
tion statements are practically 
duplicated and placed in one 
convenient volume. 


Published Monthly 


_ —supplemented with bulle- 
tins—and covers daily news- 
papers, farm papers, general 


magazines, business 
papers, religious and 
foreign language pub- 
lications. 


Confidence 


Every great business 
enterprise, that has endured 
over a span of time, has been 
founded upon—and has pros- 
pered through—the confidence 
of those comprising the market 
to which it sought to sell its 
merchandise or service—confi- 
dence in honor, intelligence, 


appreciation and goodwill! 

During the short span of eight years 
STANDARD RATE & DATA SER- 
VICE has done what it has taken other 
successful institutions many years to 
accomplish. 


(TEAR OFF ON THIS LINE) 


"ee 
I 
i Special 30-Day Approval Order 
t 
Standard Rate & Data Service, 
S36 Rawe Shore Drive © ti (istst—SSs—s—<‘ él RIG Re een adeaennaate 192. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
You may send us—prepaid—the current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, together with all bulletins since it was issued, 
which we are to have the privilege of using 30 days. 
If we are not convinced of the value of this Service at the end of that time, we shall return the issue and our obligation is “ended. 
Otherwise, you may consider us subscribers and send a revised copy each month for one year. The Service is to be maintained by 
bulletins issued every other day. 
PM INONE vig ddicleedads ate eiWe a sadneleces nddadCeweecucweneees SCG AGES eo bt hes che ce cccdedecccwdddastcenedadeassadeceees 
! CHE bccn ce sccndecncsawwedesieeedscgednduh casbuudeaududceunend SIME eaawicsiwdsesddaurcedtinsdsacccddavwasanacescaadaquetiasee 
! ERGIOUIME) SIGHING: OF GOR. aici ic ccacccddcedisecenececcekuccecsund OGcial POGUMIOG ooo ic 6 citeccccccsccececsccncdccccedcesecessaccas 
ELAR ALE LOLA EEE 
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The 
Advertising 
Gallery 


Another As ys 
& 


‘new one<$ 


..A Straight Line Inlaid in small irregular 
blocks..new creation by Armstrong desiginers 


@ 
L 
7. 


ATO longer is Straight Line Linoleum ¢ 
AN of purcly ge 
for instance, the new 4 


Examine, 


ne g finish to 
Line tore 1928 


rg ¢ anc cd Artost! 
nd white bi { i moth rags and $ 
| , and powder Sue { Pa attern 460), all old hunderafr effects, Cork Company, Linoleum D: enna, 
i 
Armstrong’ s Linoleum a ey JOe 
PLAIN * EMBOSSED * INLAID * ARABESQ « JASPE * PRINTED in the house 


(Geo. Batten Company) 


Becoming a Part of 
Every City Skyline 


ITY skylines are ever-changing, With each 
; a change there is a demand for 
\ ee ipment in keeping with the size end character 
Time to Re-Tire > pe 

Get « Pik ; of modern buildings, 


Westinghouse has always kept pace with: the 
building industry. That is one significant reason 


- why Westinghouse motors and control are speci- 
The Time To Re-Tire Boy; : fied by leading architects for ventilating systems. 


: : Equipped with Sealed Sleeve Bearings—an ex- 
the best kadwa b trade-mark clusive a arene a motors Bag 
: ) sure years steady, consistent 
in the tire industry, is the | ce They add a lease of life through perfect lubrication 
sas . and positive protection against insulation troub! 
familiar symbol of the en- Crue that come from oil-soaked windings. 
during quality of Fisk Tires. = The choice of Westinghouse direct-current motors 
a ; —— for ventilation in modern buildings indicates a 
: ra br cteol thought for the future—a wise; long-term invest- 
Panelboerds ‘ ™ment—as well as consideration for the comfort 
poner Butuliae of visitors and tenants. 
Som anes Heaters 
a | 
. ce . _ | 
(United States Advertising Corporation) 
l 
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(Fuller and Smith) 
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The accompanying advertisements of 
national advertisers, clipped from trade 
and technical journals, serve to illustrate 
the change that is taking place in trade 
advertising. The trend is further and 
further away from typical trade copy, 
and, in tone and appearance, toward con- 
sumer advertising. Popular appeal is be- 
ing substituted for shop language. Deal- 
ers are credited with the same amount of 
intelligence when reading their business 
papers as when reading national maga- 
zines. 


Development of trade advertising has 
followed closely that of banks, trust com- 
panies, of products formerly described in 
technical terms, etc. All departments of 
printed selling, in fact, are forsaking 
specialized terms for lively and human 
treatment. 


Until comparatively recent years, mes- 
sages to the trade were in the hands of 
rough and ready writers of advertising. 
Now, with a large volume of trade adver- 
tising placed through agencies, the an- 
nouncements are assuming an entirely 
new complexion. ‘The entrance of the 
agency into trade advertising has un- 
doubtedly been the chief influence for 
the change. 
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| he Edison Radio, long awaited, is now a a switch, a champion long distance performer! 


reality! We introduee a complete line of electrically The radio with a super-power amplifier, the radio 


correct Radios and Radio-Phonograph Combina- which uses the dynamic speaker with amazing re- 
tions-- beautifully encased as befits their scientific suits! In short, the radio you want te know about! 
excellence. . . . Here at last is a radio which ix a The story is inside. Don't miss a word. It’s the big 
superseleetive local receiver, and at the turn of news of the year. 


When they whisper “B.0.” 


— that means more Lifebuoy sales for you! 


CORE a hit for ““B. 0." It has put 

a catchy new expression on every> 
body's tongue—and started millions 
thinking about that unpardonable social 
fault-—Bady Odor! 


And that means you're going to sell 
more Lifebuoy. For once people become 
conscious of body odor, they insist on 
Lifebuoy for safety. Lifebuoy is the 
déodorizing coilet soap. Its gentle, 
antiseptic lather purifies pores-— ends 
body odor, 


Lifebuoy’s new “‘B. 0.” advertising is 
putting this effective message before 
the public in an inoffensive way. Ap- 
peating week after week in newspapers 
and magazines in hundreds of cities, 
and on car cards in nearly every city, 
these striking ads are attracting attention 
everywhere—and constantly sending 
new Lifebuoy customers into your 
store. ; 

Don’t Jose any sales. Stock Lifebuoy - 
now-—display it! : 


Other Lever Bros. Co. Advertising 


Big national advertising © 


ocwipapers, magazines and 


campaigns it ocwaper 
rds are xiso appearing for Rinse, Lux and Lox Toilet Soap 


(Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc.) 
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McKesson & Robbins Merge 
Fifteen Drug Wholesalers 


With sales of $100,000,000, 484 
salesmen, 25,000 retail customers and 
distribution facilities stretching from 
Boston to Los Angeles and from Min- 
neapolis to Houston, the consolidation 
announced Tuesday of fifteen prom- 
inent wholesale druggists with McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc., into one company 
brings a new factor into the field of 
drug distribution. 

Incorporation papers authorize 5,000,- 
000 shares of common stock, no par 
value, and 500,000 shares of prefer- 
red stock at $50 a share, par value. 
A total of forty houses, covering every 
important trading territory in the 
United States, dealer stockholders and 
alliances with non-competitive manu- 
facturing interests is the ultimate aim 
of the consolidation. 

Each wholesale house participating in 
the consolidation will preserve its 
present corporate identity, but each 
house has transferred its outstanding 
stock to McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
of Maryland, which now owns all six- 
teen participating units. In exchange 
for this stock, shareholders have re- 
ceived common and preferred stock in 
McKesson & Robbins in amounts 
agreed upon as equitable. 

The present existing executive person- 
nel will remain in charge of each 
house; headquarters of the holding 
company will be in New York where 
merchandising plans will be developed 
and a large share of purchasing will 
be concentrated in the future. 
Presidents or other executives of each 
unit will become vice-presidents and 
directors of the new company, which 
is headed by F. Donald Coster, pres- 
ident, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
Horace B. Merwin is treasurer and 
Howard V. Phillips, secretary. 

The following companies joined in 
the consolidation; Bedsole-Colvin 
Drug Company, Mobile; Gibson-Snow 
Company, Inc., Albany, Troy, Buf- 
falo, Rochester and Syracuse, New 
York; Eastern Drug Company, Bos- 
ton; Roeber and Kuebler Company, 
Newark, New Jersey; The Hall-Van 
Gorder Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Farrand, Williams & Clark, Detroit; 
Fuller-Morrison Company, Chicago; 
Faxon & Gallagher Drug Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Churchill Drug 
Company, Burlington and Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Peoria, Illinois, and 
Omaha, Nebraska; Minneapolis Drug 
Company, Minneapolis; Langley & 
Michaels Company, San _ Francisco, 
Oakland and Fresno, California; 


Western Wholesale Drug Company, 
Los Angeles, and Phoenix, Arizona; 
Southern Drug Company, Houston, 
Texas; Murray Drug Company, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina; Kirk, Gerry & 
Company, Sacramento, California. 
Most of the houses involved in the 
merger now maintain their own labora- 
tories for the manufacture and _pack- 
ing of their own lines of drugs, chem- 
icals, remedies and medicinal special- 
ties, Mr. Coster explained, but few 
of the lines are sold outside the whole- 
salers’ own local territories. 

“By maintaining one laboratory and 
one personnel, substantial savings are 
expected,” he pointed out. “In the 
future the consolidated companies will 
concentrate on one line, sold from 
coast to coast under the same name, 
supplanting the local brands with one 
national brand. 

“As this line will be price-protected, 
insuring both wholesaler and retailer 
a fair profit, we believe that the retail- 
ers will back it against nationally ad- 
vertised competitive products, the 
manufacturers of which are indifferent 
to the profits of dealers and whole- 
salers.” 

In the announcement of the consolida- 
tion it was stated that the company 
will pursue a “‘live and let live’’ policy 
towards manufacturers, seeking no un- 
fair advantages or making no attempts 
to take undue advantage of the manu- 
facturer by reason of the enormous 
purchasing power which the new com- 
pany will possess. 

The idea of concentrating on the most 
profitable lines of merchandise was 
frankly stressed in the announcement, 
it being stated that the unprofitable 
lines will not enlist the interest of the 
consolidation. Against cut-price pro- 
prietary remedies the company will 
push its own lines. Later other prod- 
ucts will be developed to be backed 
against price-cutters. 

It is expected that enough savings can 
be effected in manufacturing, admin- 
istration and buying to pay a fair- 
sized profit on the stock of the com- 
pany. Although all of the participat- 
ing units have large buying staffs, and 
it is not yet possible to announce 
changes in these staffs, it is thought 
that much of the buying will be con- 
centrated in the future. 

Otis Helfrich, for three years with the 
Curtis publications in Detroit, has 
joined the eastern advertising staff of 
Nation’s Business, in New York. 


James A. Frye 


Freshman Company Appoints 
Frye Sales Manager 


James A. Frye has been promoted to 
sales manager of the Charles Fresh- 
man Company, manufacturers of radio 
sets, New York City, to succeed Harry 
A. Beach, who has become vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales. 

Mr. Frye has been assistant sales man- 
ager since last December. For ten 
years he was connnected in sales ca- 
pacities with the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company—at one time as as- 
sistant to Mr. Beach, when he was 
manager of the traveling department 
of that company. 


Aviation Insurance Group 
Will Start Advertising 


United States Aviation Underwriters, 
New York, has been organized by 


David C. Beebe and Major Reed M. © 


Chambers, as managers and under- 
writers for aviation insurance for the 
United States Aircraft Insurance 
Group, composed of four casualty 
companies and four fire companies. 
Reimers & Osborn, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
advertising counsel to direct a cam- 
paign for presenting this service to the 
aviation industry as well as individ- 
uals who operate aircraft. 

Various forms of aviation insurance 
will be solicited in the field by 75,000 
agents of these eight companies. 
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Weston’s English Biscuits 
Plan American Invasion 
in New Sales Program 


Weston’s English biscuits, well-known 
on the other side, will soon be intro- 
duced throughout the United States in 
a national sales and advertising pro- 
gram. A $1,000,000 plant for the 
manufacture of the biscuits, ‘‘just as 
they are made in England,’ will be 
opened at West Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, a suburb of Boston, early in 
September. . 
Meanwhile a preliminary advertis- 
ing and sales campaign to introduce 
the biscuits throughout New England 
has been started in the Boston news- 
papers. The copy is three-quarters of 
a page in size and will run weekly for 
several weeks. 

This campaign will be followed soon 
by one national in scope, asserted 
Eugene M. McSweeney, of the Eugene 
M. McSweeney Company, the adver- 
tising agency in charge. 

In addition to being sold in grocery 
stores, the biscuits will be offered in 
confectionery and drug stores. They 
will be packaged in decorated boxes 
outer-sealed with waxed paper and 
packed like high-priced candy. 

In discussing the introduction of Wes- 
ton biscuits to America, Mr. Mc- 
Sweeney said: ‘“‘By starting a factory 
in the United States, George Weston 
Company overcomes the handicap of 
distance in obtaining volume sales, yet 
offers biscuits just the same as were 
imported from England. In fact, the 
New England plant will enable the bis- 
cuits to be sold at retail for about one- 
half the price of imported biscuits 
made across the water. 

“On a per capita ratio four pounds 
of biscuits are sold in Great Britain 
today for every one pound sold in the 
United States. This certainly indi- 
cates that the biscuit market in Amer- 
ica is very far from saturated.” 


Grover C. Haislip, with the William- 
son Candy Company, makers of Oh 
Henry bars for the past seven years, 
has become treasurer and advertising 
manager of the company. 


W. G. Hull has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the D. S. Perrin 
Company, Ltd., London, Ontario, 
makers of biscuits and confectionery. 
He was formerly manager of the 
Ottawa branch of the Canada Biscuit 
Company. 

Caryl F. Spiller will join the Na- 
ttonl Better Business Bureau Septem- 


ber i as manager of the extension divi- 
sion. 


Paul Mackall 
Paul Mackall has been promoted from 
general sales manager to vice-president 


in charge of sales of Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 


Fassnacht Becomes President 
of Rudolf Mosse, Inc. 


Paul H. Fassnacht has been elected 
president of Rudolf Mosse, Inc., in- 
ternational advertising agency with 
offices in thirty-seven cities of Europe, 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Mr. Fassnacht returned Friday on 
the Berengaria from an International 
Conference of Market Research Ex- 
ecutives held in Berlin to consider 
especially the future of American ex- 
port. Prior to this conference Mr. 
Fassnacht was in New York for ten 
months establishing the New York 
Mosse office, which will now be his 
permanent headquarters. 


10,000 Baby Ruth Bars 
Sweeten Byrd Tooth 


To keep the “sweet tooth” of 
Commander Richard E. Byrd 
and members of his Antarctic 
Expedition satisfied throughout 
their two years’ stay in the south 
polar regions, 10,000 Baby Ruth 
candy bars, made by the Curtiss 
Candy and Gum Companies, have 
been shipped to Dunedin, New 
Zealand. 

The order was placed by the com- 
missary chief of the expedition. 
Special tin-lined cases have been 
used to ship the candy to protect 
it against the salt air during the 
ocean voyage. 


Direct Mail Association 
Issues ‘Call to Arms”’ 
for Annual Meeting 


“A Call to Arms From the Birthplace 
of the Nation” has just been issued in 
a mailing piece to “every man and 
woman who has a selling job,” by J. 
Linton Engle, general chairman of the 
Philadelphia Convention and Exposi- 
tion Committee of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, to be held 
there October 17-19. 

Charles R. Wiers of the Spirella Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, will head the 
program committee, and §S. Clayton 
Wicks of the Biddle-Paret Press, 
Philadelphia, the exposition com- 
mittee. Five trophies for most produc- 
tive direct advertising campaigns will 
be given at the convention. Among 
them will be a twenty-two-inch cup 
offered by J. L. Hudson Company, 
Detroit, for the most effective direct 
campaign of a department store; a 
bronze placque by the Cleveland Fold- 
ing Machine Company for the best 
designed and developed specimen of 
printed sales letter; the Mailbag Sil- 
ver Cup Trophy for the most note- 
worthy accomplishment in direct mail 
during the year; a $125 set of golf 
clubs by the Albemarle Paper Manu- 
facturing Company for the best 
blotter, and a special trophy for 
women offered by Printed Salesman- 
ship, Chicago. 

All entries must be at the association 
headquarters, 431 Howard Street, De- 
troit, by noon October 1. 


Ralph Moore, president of Brockland 
& Moore, Inc., St. Louis advertising 
agency, has purchased the minority 
holding of J. F. Brockland. No 
change of name is to occur and no 
accounts are affected by the retirement. 
M. L. Flood succeeds him as secretary 
and treasurer of the firm. 


Edwards, Ewing & Jones have been 
appointed advertising agents for the 
Enders safety razor by the Enders 
Sales Company of New York. 


The Revelation Suitcase Company, 
makers of an expanding suitcase, have 
appointed the Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany, New York, as advertising 
agents. Media have not yet been 
determined. 


Frank L. McShane, recently business 
manager of the Baltimore News and 
at one time advertising director of the 
Newark, New Jersey, News, is now 
publisher of the Rochester, New York, 


Journal-American. 
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RCA Features the Dealer 
in Their Catalogues 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


In recognition of the importance 
of the dealer as an individual, whose 
recommendation can either make or 
mar a sale, the Radio Corporation of 
America has dealerized its catalogues. 
The usual inch or two of space be- 
hind the RCA name and trade-mark 
allotted the dealer on the front or 
back cover is no more. 

In the new catalogue the dealer comes 
first. The Radio Corporation of 
America appears largely as the source 
of his supply and the brand of his 
radio products. 

All four covers are devoted to the 
dealer—not to the dealer in the ab- 
stract—but as an individual. A well- 
known citizen and merchant of Keo- 
kuk or Tallahassee is known better, or 
at least more intimately, to Keoku- 
kians or Tallahasseans, than the Radio 
Corporation of America. 

And so Dealer Bill Jones is para- 
mount. 

If Bill Jones, of Keokuk, happens to 
be selling hay or pianos or plumbing 
supplies in addition to Radiolas, he 
may advertise that fact in the cata- 
logue. If he is young and proud of 
his thriving business, and wants to 
put his picture, or the picture of his 
store, on the cover of the catalogue, 
RCA will help him do it. They want 
their new catalogue to reflect their 
dealer’s personality. They want it to 
meet a// their dealer's needs. Ninety- 
nine in a hundred of them sell other 
things besides radios, and want to ad- 
vertise those things as well. And so 
RCA shows them how to do it. The 
dealer is carefully franchised, but only, 
of course, as far as radio is concerned. 
Often he sells pianos, hardware, lino- 
leum, paint and glass and a variety of 
other things. 

Whether or not he is able to write ad- 
vertising copy is a question for him 
to decide. If he cannot write it or is 
not willing to take the time for it, there 
are prepared for him nineteen pieces 
of copy displayed on a sheet all ready 
for him to make his choice, “cut out” 
and return to the Radio Corporation. 
These advertisements feature not only 
radiolas, but lamps, tools, electrical 
appliances and musical instruments, 
emphasizing even particular makes 
such as Brunswick, Victrola, Westing- 
house or General Electric. 

Bill Jones is advised to select two of 
the large pages for the second and 


third covers, and one small advertise- 
ment for the back cover. 

Should he so desire, he may furnish 
an electrotype featuring furniture for 
use with any of the radiolas or RCA 
loud speakers described in the cata- 
logue. 

In the event that Bill Jones has copy- 
writing ambitions, or if he feels he 
has an unique and an individual story 
to tell, he may write his own pages. 
If he desires, the RCA advertising de- 
partment in New York will help him. 
The new plan was begun a few weeks 
ago with the mailing of a broadside to 
all our dealers. 

The printing and preparation of copy 
is done under the direct supervision of 
Pierre Boucheron, advertising direc- 
tor of the company. As evidence of 
the interest taken by the dealers in 
this plan of virtually giving them free 
rein with the cover pages of the new 
catalogue, listen to this piece of sales 
copy written by Scott Hilliard, radiola 
dealers in Rensselaer, Indiana: 

“There are more radiolas in use in 
Rensselaer and vicinity than all other 
makes and kinds put together.’”” On 
the inside front cover he lists “a few 
local satisfied radiola customers’ —and 
the list includes George Ade. 

On the inside back cover he presents 
his pledge ‘‘ ‘We unconditionally guar- 
antee every radiola that we sell.’ Any- 
body can make a guarantee like that; 
but Scott Hilliard can, and does back 
it up because he knows every nut and 
bolt in a radio set.” And the fourth 
cover concludes: “It is false economy 
to pay a little less for a set of doubt- 
ful quality when just a bit more money 
will enable you to possess a genuine 
radiola—the best that money can 
buy.” 

Lowell G. Grieves, a radiola dealer in 
Lacon, Illinois, includes this: “The 
same wire that keeps your radiola 
tubes warm, also keeps your General 
Electric refrigerator cold,” while F .P. 
Shakelford, of Putnam, Texas, takes 
advantage of the RCA catalogue to 
sell Orthophonic Victrolas, General 
Electric refrigerators, plumbing and 
electrical supplies, Sherwin-Williams’ 
paints, Moline Farm Implements, lum- 
ber, sash, doors, blinds, lath and 
shingles. 

Does the new catalogue work? 
Within a few weeks of mailing the 
RCA announcing broadside several 


hundred thousand booklets were sol 
to radiola dealers. Twice as many of 
this new-type catalogue have already 
been sold than of the old catalogue, 
which carried only an imprint on the 
back cover. 


Phil J. Kelly 


Kelly Directs Advertising 
for Goodrich Company 


Phil J. Kelly has been appointed 
advertising manager of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, rubber and tire 
manufacturers, Akron, to succeed 
Gates Ferguson, resigned. 

Mr. Kelly, who was assistant to Mr. 
Ferguson for the past year and a half, 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the Mason Tire & Rubber Company. 


David H. O’Brien, formerly man- 
ager of the telephone department of 
the New York distributing house of 
the Graybar Electric Company, has 
been made radio sales manager. 


L. C. MacAskill has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Oklahoma 
News, Oklahoma City. Previously, he 
was on the St. Paul News and the 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


M. F. Riblett, former national adver- 
tising manager of the Rocky Moun- 
tain News and Denver Evening News, 
has succeeded W/. C. Bussing, resigned, 
as advertising director for these two 
Scripps-Howard papers. 
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‘The cMagazine fhat Hands You aO ) 


BILLION DOLLAR 
MARKET |; 
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Published monthly in a field 
not covered by any other 
magazine. 


INDUSTRIAL RETAIL STORES, 


edited by men trained in retail 
merchandising, enjoys tremen- 


dous prestige in this BILLION 
DOLLAR field. 


Sales helps, especially prepared for 
your particular problem, are avail- 


able. 


INDUSTRIAL 
RETAIL STORES 


1—Carries your message direct to the desk of each buyer in this 
great $1,250,000,000 ‘‘company-store” field every month. 


as 


| 
: 


2—Reaches 6,000 individual stores of which over 50% are the 
only ones in their community and over 75% are the only 
complete units. Nearly 5,000,000 people unable to con- 
veniently buy your product unless handled in these stores 
and an additional 5,000,000 who are logical customers. 


3—Exclusive in its field—INDUSTRIAL RETAIL STORES 
is the only publication devoted solely to this important branch 
of retailing. No other one magazine reaches over 20%. 
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This is Mr. A. B. Crock, 
Store Manager for Hillman Supply Co., 
Jerome, Pa. 


—His is a typical industrial retail store. 


—His store is one of 14 operated by 
the Hillman Supply Co. for the Hill- 
man Coal & Coke Co. This group 
of stores does approximately three mil- 
lion dollars worth of retail business 
annually. 


—RMr. Crock’s store is the only one in 
his town, thereby resulting in an extra 
large volume of business. 

—The Jerome store sells dry goods, shoes, 
hardware, groceries, drugs, furniture, 
toilet goods and scores of other items. 
Nationally-known brands predominate. 

—Mr. Crock, as well as over 5,000 other 
Store Managers of similar stores, is a 
regular reader of INDUSTRIAL RETAIL 
STORES. 


4—The only publication recognized by the National Association 
of Industrial Retail Store Executives, an organization com- 
posed of the progressive companies operating in this field. 


5—A steady growth in prestige since its establishment in 1922. 


now than ever before. 


For Details Write 


INDUSTRIAL RETAIL STORES 


420 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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More readers; more editorial material; and more advertising 
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Story of “Alice in Launderland”’ 
Will Be Sold by Laundryowners 


Lewis Carroll’s little heroine, grown- 
up and now the efficient and progres- 
sive manager of a home, will come to 
life again as ‘Alice in Launderland” 
in a new series of advertisements of 
the Laundryowners National Associa- 
tion, to start in September issues of 
national magazines. 

When the Laundryowners’ campaign 
was first begun a year ago, the associa- 
tion directed its efforts toward the 
breaking down of the long traditional 
“resistance” of many women against 
the laundry and its services. At the 
same time a collateral campaign was 
aimed at the laundryowner himself, 
urging him to make sure that his plant 
and service were fully in tune with the 
national advertising. 

With the success already attained 
from these campaigns as a foundation, 
the association will start next month 
definitely to capitalize on it through a 
more specific series of advertisements. 
Lewis Carroll’s ‘Alice’ wandered into 
a fairyland which offered undreamed 
pleasures and comforts. In the Laun- 
dryowners’ campaign the new Alice— 
“Mrs. Alice Gartley’—will discover 
the heretofore unknown services and 
economies which the modern laundry 
offers. 

Alice Gartley wants to be thrifty. She 
has been in the habit of having her 
laundry done by a hired laundress, 
under her own supervision. Heir to 
traditions handed down by her 
mother and her mother’s mother, she 
has steadfastly declined to send her 
washing to a laundry, despite her hus- 
band’s arguments in its favor. 

The added arguments of women 
friends who are using laundry service, 
however, induce her to accept the 
laundry’s advertised invitation to pay 
a visit and “to see for yourself how 
modern laundries wash your clothing.” 
The first advertisement, in September, 
will show Alice gazing disconsolately 
at the pile of family washing in the 
basement of her home. In the October 
advertisement she is reading, with her 
husband, a magazine which has just 
conveyed to her the laundry’s invita- 
tion to visit them. This advertisement 
is captioned, ‘“Tomorrow will know 
for sure.’ Alice has determined to 
make the pilgrimage to the laundry. 
In November she is shown traveling 
the road ‘Up from the Valley of the 
Washtub.” 

The other monthly “instalments” in 
the story depict various “wonders” of 
the laundry. In December Alice in- 


spects the identification department; 
in January, she visits the department 
which classifies the garments and ar- 
ticles to be consigned to the proper 
departments for the right handling. 
The next month Alice sees the labora- 
tory where the formulas which guard 
garment and health are worked out. 
March finds her inspecting the work 
done by the machines which dip the 
clothing in rain-soft water. In April, 
she views the extractors which dry the 
garments before wringing them. 

By May Alice is beginning to wonder 
if her prejudices against the laundry 
are not unfounded. 

There will be twelve advertisements in 
the series. A merchandising program, 
which includes direct mail and tie-up 
advertising features the laundryowner 
can use in conjunction with the na- 
tional campaign, has also been worked 
out. 


A booklet, “Alice in Launderland,’’ 


describing the services of the laundry, 
has been prepared, and each advertise- 
ment carries an invitation to house- 
wives to send for a copy. 


J. M. Cheney 


J. M. Cheney has become vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of Ditto, 
Incorporated. He was formerly treas- 
urer. He succeeds Guy H. Abbott, 
now president. 


Joseph A. Richards 


Joseph A. Richards, Veteran 
Advertising Man, Dies 


Joseph A. Richards, for twenty-eight 
years head of the Joseph Richards 
Company, New York advertising 
agency, died last Saturday at the Clif- 
ton Springs Sanitarium, Clifton 
Springs, New York. Mr. Richards, in 
his seventieth year, had been ill for 
several months. The funeral was held 
last Tuesday. 

Mr. Richards was born in Brooklyn. 
Soon after his graduation from Wes- 
leyan University he joined the Rich- 
ards company which his father, Joseph 
H. Richards, had founded in 1874. 
With the death of his father in 1900 
he succeeded in the direction of the 
business. 

He retired as active head of the 
agency a couple of years ago to be- 
come chairman of the board, when his 
son-in-law, Milton Towne, became 
president. 

Mr. Richards was a member of the 
Advertising Club of New York and 
a former president of the New York 
Council of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. During the 
war he was advisory counsel for the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau. He was 
also known as a poet. 


FRANK Graby, formerly of H. K. 
McCann Company and, more recently, 
of H. W. Kastor & Sons, New York 
agency, has become head of the copy 
and plan division of Redfield-Coupe, 
Inc., New York City. 
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of this circulation is amon3, the 
REAL Buying Influences in Industry 


Because of the circulation method employed only by Mill & 
Factory Illustrated, is it possible to make such a statement. 
This is the only circulation in the industrial field built en- 
tirely by machinery and equipment salesmen themselves who 
are acquainted with the key men who control the purchases. 
Over 800 such salesmen, calling on the country’s largest in- 
dustrial buyers every week or two, carefully keep the list 
up-to-date. 


Just think what this means to you as an advertiser! 


Over 17,000 Identified Consider what it means to know that your advertising 
Buyers read Mill & Fac- appearing in Mill & F actory Illustrated reaches only the men, 
regardless of what their titles may be, who specify the ma- 
chinery and equipment purchased in the leading plants of 
month. J this country. 


tory Illustrated each 


These facts have been considered and their value recog- 
nized by many successful advertisers. That is why Mill & 
Factory Illustrated has shown a 60 per cent gain in adver- 
tising volume in the short space of eight months. 


We would consider it a privilege to outline our complete 
story to you. Just drop a line to either office. 


Send 


for a sample copy, rates, and the story of our 

plan which industrial advertisers and advertising 

agencies will find both advantageous and 
economical. 


MILL® FACTORY 
ILLUSTRATED 


eal 420 Lexington Avenue 333 No. Michigan Avenue 
— New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
Published by CONOVER-MAST CORPORATION 
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Letters That Shake Hands 


With Customers 


(Continued from page 411) 


plainly showed he was interested, 
these same executives revised their 
ideas in some measure. However, they 
still took strong exception to my re- 
ply to the prospect's letter, in the fol- 
lowing words: 


The Follow-up Letter 


“If old Dan Webster were living 
today he no doubt would see fit to add 
a few more words expressive of 
thanks and appreciation. I am re- 
ferring to the comment given in your 
July 10 letter, first paragraph. Most 
flattering, kind sir, most flattering. 
Much obliged, just the same. 

“You have given complete answer 
to your question of grade tool to use 
with your saying that Acme brand 
would probably be suitable. We have 
Tested, Acme polished, Acme black 
and Crescent grades. Truly a four- 
some that’s hard to beat. Of these we 
really feel that the Acme black would 
serve your purpose, particularly on 
edge tool requirements. As to the 
hammers, you would probably want a 
few of our first quality Tested grades, 
as well as the Acme. You can see 
from discount sheet just what the dif- 
ferences in prices are. That probably 
will help you to come to a conclusion. 

“It seems to me, Mr. Bailey, with 
our two concerns being located so 
close to each other, we might say 
neighbors, that it would be a shame to 
let this business get out of the family. 

“I want to say with this writing 
that it is the disposition of the men 
here at the plant to cooperate with 
you in every way possible. We are 
sure you will find us nice folks to do 
business with and that with our work- 
ing together it will prove mutually ad- 
vantageous. 

“Your initial stock specification at- 
tached to your reply is the best ar- 
rangement I can think of at this time.” 

Other executives will perhaps claim 
that I violate all ethics of good letter 
writing, when, after the ice has been 
broken, or I get a reply to one of my 
letters, I immediately begin to call the 
other man by his initials. 

For example, in the case of a pros- 
pect I had never written to before his 
name was sent in by a salesman, I an- 
swered a trivial objection to our stock 
by beginning my letter as follows: 

“I think, H. B., we can very easily 
overcome the objection raised in your 
letter of July 21 covering bumping 
hammers.”’ 


“H. B.” immediately responded 
with an initial order for hammers. 
And he was the buyer for a large 
Chicago concern at that. 

Here in Evansville, I have won over 
a number of converts to my style of 
dictation. I find that I can talk easier 
and more convincingly when I imagine 
that I am talking to a customer or 
prospect face to face and as though I 
had known him for a number of years. 
I find that I can produce more busi- 
ness in less time by sitting at my desk 
and writing this type of letter than I 
could if I traveled extensively. That 
is one proof that my style pays. 

Here is a form sales letter I use 
with a great deal of success in win- 
ning back customers who have slipped 
in their sales: 

“The fellow who started this ‘ask 
me another’ craze will, I am sure, 
have a lot to answer for. 

“Hardly a day goes by without 
someone asking me a question that re- 
quires more skill and sagacity than I 
possess. It is my turn now. 

“I want to ask you one! This is 
a trifle late but I’m sure you will be 
interested. 


““Why the Decrease?” 


“Why is it that our business with 
you folks took a decrease in 1927 
against 1926?—a drop of ? per 
cent. Decreases of this sort put many 
a worty wrinkle in our forehead. 

“Let’s just consider last year’s ac- 
tivities as water over the dam. The 
thing we want to do now is to tie in, 
arm in arm, all together to set a better 
record during 1928. 

“Our part of the program is all ar- 
ranged. Never before has the stage 
been so nicely set. We figure the 
showing your crowd of sales ambassa- 
dors made on our line last year is not 
in any sense indicative of what they’ll 
do during the months ahead. 

“Anything under the wintry moon 
we can do to help will be gladly 
undertaken.” 

To those whose sales have shown 
an increase, I use this form sales letter: 

“Gosh, but you folks made a pretty 
showing on increase in business with 
us last year. Am imcrease of ...... 
per cent over 1926. 

“Sales increases of this sort cer- 
tainly beat using massage cream a 
thousand ways when it comes to elim- 


inating worry wrinkles on one’s fore- 
head. 


“Congratulations to you Mr. ..... 
wiped 85s , and to everyone of your 
wide-awake sales ambassadors. Mighty 
fine work indeed. And now let’s tie 
in, arm in arm, all together, for setting 
a similar sales increase during 1928. 

“Our part of the program is all 
arranged. Never before has the stage 
been so nicely set—400,000 pieces of 
dealer literature to be broadcast tell- 
ing the story of Tested Tools—a bar- 
rage of national trade paper advertis- 
ing to break down the offensive—our 
same sales warriors in their respective 
sectors and a direct-mail campaign to 
climax it all. 

“We feel your showing of last year 
is only indicative of a still greater 
record you'll make on our line during 
the months ahead. Anything under 
the wintry moon we can do to help 
will be gladly undertaken.” 


Purchase Record 


It has been our experience that cus- 
tomers like to exchange purchase rec- 
ords with the concerns with which 
they do business. The foregoing two 
letters proved this, and we are now 
capitalizing on the results accom- 
plished by sending out this letter to 
our entire list of active accounts: 

“YOUR PURCHASE DATA 

‘Are you interested in seeing a re- 
port of your direct factory purchases 
from us for the first half of this year? 
All right, then cast your cheerful eyes 
on the attached sheet. 

“You be the doctor as to whether 
the record is good, bad or middlin’. 

“But, whether or no, you can wager 
your next Fourth of July firecrackers 
that we are highly appreciative. Yes, 
sir! and that includes every member 
of the Evansville family. 

“And now for the second half of 
the year. 

“Let’s tie in together, arm in arm, 
for a big wind-up. 

“Never before has the Tested Tool 
stage been so nicely arranged. The 
line is beautiful, merchandising ideas 
galore, and to top it off backed by an 
organization that is personally inter- 
ested in you folks being with us as a 
distributor. Thanks. 

P. 3. 

“By the way—just now we're giving 
our Mo-lyb-den-um Hammer, No. 77 
Electricians’ Hammer, New Alloy 
Chisel line and our No. 90 Hammer 
Tray a lot of direct mail and trade 
paper advertising. Gee! what a four- 
some. Are you cashing in on it?” 

The form used in connection with 
this letter gives a customer his com- 
plete purchase record for the year to 
date, and with provision made for te- 
marks, enables us to encourage him 
to concentrate on certain lines. 
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July Auto Production 


Breaks All But 
1925 Records 


July automobile production in this 
country totaled 390,455 vehicles, com- 
pared with 396,967 in June and 268,- 
485 in July, 1927, according to De- 
partment of Commerce figures. Out- 
put of passenger cars was 337,933, a 
decline over June of 18,506 and a 
gain over July, 1927, of 103,065; of 
trucks, 52,512, a gain of 11,984 over 
June and of 20,895 over July, 1927. 

The total was the largest in any July 
save that of 1925, when 397,753 ve- 
hicles came out of the factories under 
pressure of the cut-price drive. In the 
latter year the loss from June was only 
737 vehicles, compared with a loss 
this year of 6,522. But last year the 
loss between June and July was 53,- 
482 vehicles and in 1926 it was 
28,625. 

For seven months this year the pro- 
duction was 2,592,592 units, a gain 
over 1927 of 255,097, or 10.9 per 
cent. Corresponding figures for 1926 
and 1925 were 2,717,860 and 2,547,- 
887, respectively. 


Sales Manager’s Rack 
Shows Life of Tubes 


To emphasize the long life of Arc- 
turus radio detector tubes, L. P. Nay- 
lor, sales manager for the Arcturus 
Radio Company of Newark, has in- 
stalled a special test rack in his office. 
Twenty-five tubes were placed on life 
test April 21. Above the tubes was 
framed an affidavit signed by the sales 
manager, vice-president, chief engi- 
neer and production manager of the 
company. To date, four months later, 
no tube has burned out. 


The use of the term ‘Lumber’ to de- 
scribe material not cut from trees, is 
barred by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in a recent ruling. The Com- 
mission holds that lumber is ‘‘a prod- 
uct sawed or cut from trees or logs of 
wood into boards, planks, timbers or 
other shapes generally understood and 
recognized by the purchasing public 
as and to be lumber.” 


George M. Fowler has joined the Chi- 
cago advertising staff of the Christian 
Science Monitor. He was recently 
manager of sales development with 
Sherwin-Williams Company, Chicago. 


‘WALTER CHESTER has joined the 
Chambers Agency, at New York, as 
head of the division of industrial mar- 
keting. 


as sted by 
May&Malone Inc. 


A New Book 


(FREE) 


ERE is a valuable book- 
H let, sent absolutely free 

on request to interested 
sales executives. It tells 
quickly and simply how to keep 
the salesmen on their mettle— 
how to maintain a spirit of 
friendly rivalry—how to re- 
ward the extra effort when 


made economically and judi- 
ciously. 


The reward-for-services-ren- 
dered is a proved and practical 
method of building and main- 
taining sales volume. The 
many advantages to be secured 
from sales contests, the way to 
secure them, and the pitfalls to 
avoid are discussed frankly and 
intelligently. 


Where shall we send your copy of 
“Building a Permanent Sales Structure?” 


MAY & MALONE, Inc. 


Wholesale Dealers 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


MAY & MALONE, Inc., 


Sales Manager ........00.0.. 
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1) 37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Please send a copy of “Building a Permanent Sales Struc- 
’ ture” to us. 
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dir OUTLOOK FOR ADVERTISING: Multi- 


plying signs that business this fall will be dis- 

tinctly more active than it was last fall, when 
some recession was fairly general, encourage the belief 
that advertising volume is approaching a turn for the 
better. A good deal of the promotion slackening in the 
first six months of this year is attributable to disappoint- 
ment engendered by the business reaction during the last 
half of 1927 when long-term engagements were under 
consideration. For while enterprising leaders push their 
way under all conditions, seeing opportunity for them- 
selves when others are holding back, it is still the habit 
of most business men to follow the current. This is 
clearly seen in the recently published statements of indus- 
trial company earnings for the June quarter and half year, 
some of which have shown brilliant gains that to the 
very cautious observer could hardly have been visible a 
year ago when the outlook was less bright than it is today. 
With the evidence now at hand that a forward movement 
is under way it is unlikely that the rank and file will not 
make the most of their opportunities. 


Ss ss 


ETAILERS’ PROFIT: In a recent address to the 
BR wecccs Luggage Dealers’ Association, Paul T. 

Cherington raised an interesting question when he 
remarked that 21/4 per cent for retailers “is about as large 
a profit as the public will stand for.” Mr. Cherington 
was discussing the now well-known fact disclosed by the 
Census of Distribution that among the 79,778 independent 
retail stores found in the eleven cities in which the census 
was taken, 88 per cent have a total sales volume of less 
than $50,000 a year each and do 30 per cent of all the 
retail business. He concluded that their maximum earn- 
ings were only $25 a week, showing that the owners of 
these stores are “economically parasitic” or else “selling 
their brains cheaply.” But is not Mr. Cherington’s esti- 
mate of their profits much too low? The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company with its volume of three-quarters 
of a billion dollars is content with the margin he men- 
tions as the limit of public tolerance. But what other 
retailer of ordinary proportions is? The J. C. Penney Com- 
pany with sales of close to $72,000,000 in the first six 
months of this year had a net profit for that period of 
4.1 cents in the dollar and the National Tea Company 
with $42,000,000 gross reported net of 3.2 cents in the 
dollar. Or, take the National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion with sales of more than $84,000,000 in the first half 
of the year and a net profit of 8.8 cents in the dollar, 
or the Woolworth Five & Ten Cent Stores with a volume 
of nearly $273,000,000 and net profits that show 12.9 
cents in the dollar. . The case of the little independent 
stores is not very encouraging at best, but in the light 


of these figures it can hardly be as bad as Mr. Cherington’ s 
picture of it. The big fellows make big money by multi 
plying many small units of profit. The little fellows can't 
very well get along with smaller profits as well as very 
much smaller volume. Of course if the owner of the 
retail store charges his household expense to costs oi 
operation his profit may not be above Mr. Cherington’s 
estimate and still leave him fairly comfortable. 


Ss Ss 


MPROVING THE FIELD ORGANIZATION: 
[] me seems to be a general trend towards decen- 

tralizing sales supervision. Almost every week word 
comes to us that some large concern has put into the 
field an improved organization of non-commissioned sales 
officers whose duty it is to supervise and improve the work 
of the rank and file of the sales organization. There is 
a lot of difference between maintaining a real sales organ- 
ization and just employing salesmen. One large company 
has just announced the formation of a complete district 
and regional supervisory staff. Another moved all product 
sales managers from the home office out into district offices 
so that they would be able to maintain closer contact with 
salesmen and customers. Another company that abolished 
district managers two years ago has been forced by falling 
sales to reestablish an organization of field supervisors. 
Apparently money invested in field supervision is returned 
with interest in the form of increased results. 


Ss “ss 


ADIO INDUSTRY GETS ON ITS FEET: 
IR veces by the earnings record of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, the industry of which that 
corporation is the leader has been finally established on 
a secure footing. For the year ended June 30 its gross 


revenues were close to $77,000,000 and its net profit — 


$12,500,000. For the two previous corresponding years 
the gross was fifty-three and a half and fifty-five and a 
half, respectively; the net profit three and a third and 
more than three and three-quarters. The margin of profit 
went up from seven cents in the dollar for 1925-26 to 
sixteen cents in the dollar for 1927-28. To some extent 
this remarkable gain reflects royalty receipts from basic 
patents. But this fact by no means destroys the value of 
the figures as evidence that the radio business is now well 
established; large royalties reflect large sales by other com- 
panies and still leave a substantial measure of growth in 
the corporation’s ordinary business. The achievement is 
noteworthy because of the long antecedent period of un- 
certainty. No industry in which public interest has been 
almost universally engaged has experienced so many dis- 
tressing vicissitudes, due mainly to the army of speculative 
adventurers which it has attracted. Now that it seems to 
have fully justified itself by emerging on a solid 
financial basis its progress should be like that of the 
automobile industry after the tumult and the 
shouting of too many cat builders was reduced ®® 
to orderly proportions. 
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Commerce Department 
Analyzes Car Production 


Total production of automobile ve- 
bicles in this country last year was 3,- 
335,805, 19.9 per cent less than in 
1925, valued (factory prices) at $2,- 
537,912,192, 13.9 per cent lower, ac- 
cording to the Census of Manufac- 
tures. Passenger cars, 2,573,380, 
worth $2,174,718,977; public con- 
veyances, 8,944, worth $27,836,038; 
government vehicles, 1,430, worth 
$10,781,178; commercial vehicles, 
452,051, worth $324,575,999; trailers, 
18,893, worth $6,690,238, and other 
products worth $301,610,222. 

Closed car ratios: 85.5 per cent in 
1927; 58.3 per cent in 1925; 35 per 
cent in 1923 and 21.6 per cent in 
1921. 

Production by value classes of pas- 
senger Cars: 


Up. wo $900. ....... 732,430 
S501 06 §750....... 1,035,200 
$751 to $1,500..... 406,774 
$1,501 to $2,000. . 418,116 
$2,001 to $2,500 ... 165,501 
$2,501 to $3,000 .... ‘32,721 
$3,001 and up ..... 12,812 


Ford was out of production during 
most of the last half of the year. 

By capacity classes of commercial ve- 
hicles: 


, tom or less .. 2... 101,324 
Co Rereerrr ree 190,682 
Over 1 to 214 tons ... 140,002 
ey ae 11,057 
DI 65509454 600k ee 3,145 
Cet -5 MM cccicnves 1,106 


Number of establishments in 1927, 
262, 35 less than in 1925; wage 
earners 187,835, down 5 per cent; 
wages $1,888,038,624, down 10.5 per 
cent. 


Tire Production 


Output of tires in June, 5,068,086, a 
gain of 347,726 over June, 1927; 
shipments, 5,386,482, a gain of 640,- 
751. For six months: output 28,880,- 
572, 2,300,085 more than last year; 
shipments 26,912,698, a gain of 1,- 
967,498. 


Rayon Production Growth 


The total value of rayon products in 
1927 was $109,888,336, or 24.8 per 
cent more than in 1925, according to 
the Census of Manufactures, and 
there were nineteen concerns engaged 
in the work, compared with fourteen 
in 1925. 


J. C. Billingslea Agency, Chicago and 
New York, is now representing Mod- 
cn Farming, New Orleans. 
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Some Things You 
Expect in a Contest 


How we insure them 


You want the men all en- 
thused about the prizes, so 


We furnish catalogs that permit 
them to choose their own prize. 


they will have a_ real in- Wives help, too. Men really 
centive to exert extra ef- | work for something they pick 
fort. themselves. 

¢ § IC) 


You want them to get as 
valuable a prize as you 
can afford for their accom- 
plishment. 


We offer the lowest prices you 
can obtain anywhere — that 
means bigger prizes, same ex- 
pense. 


cc N9C) 


When the contest is over, 
you want the winners to 
get their prizes as quickly 


We do not depend on slow drop 
shipments from factories. We 
have all prizes in stock—they go 


as possible to cash in on the day you give us the address 
the spirit and enthusiasm. of the winner. We pay packing 
Delay irritates winners. and insured postage charges. 

¢ “* SCH") 


You want the winners and their 
families to be delighted with 
their reward. Want them to 
crow about it so they’ll work 
even harder next time and get 
the other boys pepped up too. 


We supply only standard high 
grade merchandise. If your man 
is not delighted with his prize— 
whatever. the reason—we want 
it back—and will go to any 
lengths to satisfy him. 


We ask no contract, knowing that our service and prices hold 


satisfied customers. 


When planning your Fall Drive, you will want a copy of “The 


Backbone of Sales Contests.” 


With it we'll send one of our at- 
tractive prize catalogs and full dope. 


Just write your name on 


your firm letterhead and send it to 


The Premium Service Company, Inc. 


9 West 18th Street 


New York City 


BINDERS 


FOR SALES MANAGEMENT and 
ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY 


Each binder will hold thirteen copies of the magazine. Each issue 
as received can be easily and securely fastened in the binder which 
will open flat like a book. Made of heavy, durable material and 
bound in SUPER-FINISH ART LEATHER. 


Price, $2.00 each, postpaid 


SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS WEEKLY 
420 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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Northern Illinois 
Group 


Like One Big 
City With Three 
Business Centers 


Merchandise All 
Three. Cities for 
Best Results 


Circulation 
Covers Over 
94% of the 
61,000 
Homes 


Joliet Herald-News 
Aurora Beacon-News 
Elgin Courier-News ‘ 


Your display problems 
are OURS 


It matters not if you need a metal 
sign or display stand, if you have 
used them before or not, or what 
not—except that, your problem is 
ours. 

Canada Dry had a problem which 
they turned over to Grammes to 
solve—and we did so, successfully. 

Certainly our designers and mer- 
chandising staff can give you a help- 
ful suggestion—there will be no 
obligation. 


L. F. GRAMMES & SONS, Inc. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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Why is an Auto Distributor? 


(Continued from page 413) 


to pass it on to the dealers. They 
may or may not do so; often not. We 
work out a new sales promotion plan, 
for example. 

“This plan concerns selling cars at 
retail and dealers sell cars at retail. 
But we can’t put that plan right in 
the hands of the dealers and tell them 
just how to operate it; we must pre- 
sent it to the distributors and ask them 
to pass it on to their dealers. The 
same applies to systems of accounting 
and to all the other helps which the 
factory furnishes and wants all deal- 
ers to use. 

“Here is another angle. The dis- 
tributor is the only one who has a 
factory quota in his territory. He in 
turn establishes dealer quotas and dis- 
tributes the cars—on paper—to them. 
He doesn’t actually deliver the cars 
to them, as a rule; the dealers order 
direct from the factory, but through 
the distributor, who must approve the 
order. 


One Manufacturer’s Experience 


“We appointed a new distributor 
in a large city last fall. He was ag- 
gressive and immediately went out 
and lined up a lot of new dealers. 
Like most other automobile distribu- 
tors, he also maintained a retail sales 
organization. These new dealers 
changed over their establishments to 
handle our cars. This involved some 


_ changes in their shop —- put- 


ting up new signs, and considerable 
other expense. Business was quiet 
during the fall and winter and these 
new dealers ‘starved’ in patience, look- 
ing forward to the spring, when they 
hoped to sell a lot of cars. 

“Spring came, we brought out a 
new model, and our sales began to 
boom. Soon it was impossible to 
supply the demand. This distributor 
was getting his quota of cars, but his 
own retail sales organization, together 
with a few of the older dealers in 
the territory, could sell his entire 
quota and more. The result was that 
the new dealers who had signed up 
in the fall and had ‘starved’ all 
winter, waiting for spring, found that 
they couldn’t get any cars to deliver 
when spring came. The outcome was 
that the distributor put these dealers 
off as long as he could, some of them 
quit, and he dropped others before 
the first of July, and we got an awful 
black eye in that territory. Talking 
to a dealer in that territory about tak- 
ing on our line now is like waving a 
red flag at a bull. 

“If we had had direct dealer repre- 


sentation in that territory, all the deal- 
ers would have had their quota of cars, 
They might not have had as mary 
cars as they wanted, but they would 
at least have had as many as they 
signed up for. As it was, the dis- 
tributor hogged most of the cars for 
his own retail department and _par- 
celled the others out to a few of the 
better dealers, while the others went 
out and took orders for cars they 
couldn’t deliver and we got in bad 
with the dealers in that territory.” 

Many of the leading motor car man- 
ufacturers, perhaps all of them, main- 
tain factory representatives in the field. 
The country is divided into zones and 
in each zone is a zone manager and 
usually one or more salesmen. The 
usual number of zones is about 
twenty, although the number varies 
from about sixteen to forty. These 
field men keep in touch with the dis- 
tributors and try to get them to do as 
good a job as possible. They recom- 
mend new distributors, find out what 
is wrong with those who are not func- 
tioning satisfactorily, and look after 
the manufacturer's interests  gen- 
erally. 


Direct to the Dealers 


The manufacturers already have 
these field organizations. Discon- 
tinuing distributors, therefore, merely 
means, in most cases, enlarging the 
field organization and going direct to 
the dealers, instead of to the dis- 
tributors, as formerly. The stronger 
the manufacturer, the larger organiza- 
tion he can maintain and the more 
intensively he can cultivate the terri- 
tory. The discount formerly allowed 
distributors will more than bear the 
expenses of this field force. 

“We have had a capable corps of 
field men for years,” one execu- 
tive explained. “During all these 
years we have been developing things 
here at the factory and passing them 
on to the distributors and trying to get 
them to pass them on to the dealers. 
When results are unsatisfactory the 
distributor sits back and curses his 
dumb, lazy dealers. It is not his fault, 
of course; he is doing a wonderful 
job—to hear him tell it—but he just 
can’t get his dealers to follow his in- 
structions. We have no control over 
the dealers ourselves, so we just have 
to hammer on the distributor. 

“Now we are dropping distributors 
here and there and increasing our fac- 
tory field organizations. We are g0- 
ing direct to the dealers. There will 
no longer be any question as to 
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whether the distributor or the dealer is 
to blame for not hitting the ball; if 
anybody is to blame, it will be the 
dealer. We can make the dealer do 
as we say, because if he doesn’t, we 
can easily get another in his place. 
Our factory plans and ideas are going 
to be carried out hereafter and we 
believe that results will be more sat- 
isfactory.”” 

Factory branches are being discon- 
tinued on somewhat the same grounds, 
and for other reasons. 


Factory Branch Policies 


“We went into factory branches 
following the war, when we had to 
do so in order to get satisfactory rep- 
resentation in important territories,” 
one executive explained. ‘““We thought 
at the time that it was a very good 
plan, too; serving as a model for dis- 
tributors and dealers, making some 
money on the sale of cars as well as 
on their production, and so on. We 
bought and built huge plants in which 
we planned to store cats during the 
dull season. At one time, we had 
between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000 
invested in these branches and I don’t 
mind telling you, they almost broke 
us. 

“A manufacturer can’t control a 
distant branch as easily as a distribu- 
tor can control his own _ business. 
There is necessarily considerable red 
tape in operating the branches and 
the. organization is unwieldy. The 
branch manager is an executive. He 
doesn’t have time to get out in the 
territory or even on the sales floor and 
give his personal attention to the 
business; he is busy looking after the 
wholesale and retail sales, the serv- 
ice station, the parts department, the 
used car department, the multitude of 
factory reports, and a lot of other 
things. 

“That factory branch manager, made 
a zone manager, has no such executive 
duties. He can devote his time to 
keeping in touch with the distributors 
or dealers. He knows what is carry- 
ing on in the territory and he can 
really accomplish something for us 
there. With the aid of one or two 
men, he can do more as a zone man- 
ager than he could do with several 
hundred men as a branch manager. 

“We made some money on the 
branches when business was good, 
then promptly lost it when business 
became poor. In general, I would 
say that a factory branch will not 
yield half the net profit that a dis- 
tributorship will. 

“Finally, we are manufacturers and 
we have decided to stick to manufac- 
turing. We will help our dealers sell, 
but we won’t undertake to do the sell- 
ing ourselves.” 


Give the Beautiful 


~Dur-O-Lire 


PUSH-N-PULL 


AMBER JACK 


A Beauty to Look at 
A Joy to Use 


The best-made, best-looking 
dollar pencil ever offered 


Here’s the gift-pencil you’ve been looking for, the pencil that’s 
a knockout for looks but which also has in-built mechanical 
precision, lasting finish and perfect “feel” and balance. 


Jacketed in burnished amber Dur-O-Lite, Amber- 
Jack makes everyone want to pick him up and 
scribble a line or two. Irresistible in appearance, 
perfect in writing qualities. 


Read these improved features, seven of them, never 
before combined in a _ pencil at this price 
($1.00 list) : 


‘ie 
ee 1. Push-n-Pull by turning tip— 5. All metal to metal contact. 
il | | lead is protected when not in No binding. 
use. 
: : 6. Locked lead chamber—another 
eo US - Fe wal obec d im ort ot Se. exclusive feature—you can’t 
" rei. Drop it on a cement floor spill the leads when you pull 
it won't. break. off the cap to erase. The lead 
4. Simplest of all propel and re- chamber is locked. 
pel mechanisms. Remove tip 7. Exclusive Dur-O-Lite colors 
from pencil body and see for and designs; octagon and 
yourself. decagon (8 and 10 side). 


Send today for descriptive literature, or to have the sales- 
man call. You'll want to use Amber-Jacks as gifts and 
premiums with your customers and prospects. 


Locked lead 
chamber 


Dur-O-Lite Pencil Company 
Pooh gerard 4541 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


You fishermen who 


have whipped the blue _ THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE_ 


waters of Florida and 
: Dur-O-Lite Pencil Co. 
= pov ete momar 4541 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. ' 
“ on hter. An aris- Please send us complete information on Dur-O-Lite Pencils as | 
—— aes a help to sales organizations. 
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The 


Circuses 
Are 


Coming 


Wherever the “big 
tops” appear, there you 
find crops good and 
money moving. 


MAHA and other midwest 

““poimts are on the routes of 
all the big shows this summer 
and fall. 


There is increased activity in 
all lines of business that depend 
upon agriculture and livestock. 
Farmers and townspeople are 
trading freely. They have the 
money to spend for necessities 
and luxuries. 


Political talk has been eclipsed 
by prosperity talk—in Nebraska 
and its trading territory. 


Set your map tacks west, fol- 
low the lead of the big shows— 
and help yourself to the business 
that is here. 


For time-tested, reliable and 
steady results, use in Omaha 


The 


World- 
Herald 


The Midwest’s Largest and Most 
Complete Newspaper 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Ine. 
National Representatives 


New York 
San Francisco 


Member 100,000 Group 


Chicago Detroit 
Los Angeles 
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Legal Pitfalls in Hiring Salesmen 


(Continued from page 422) 


chandise in accordance with the spe- 
cifications in the order, or, where the 
goods shipped do not conform with 
those sold, or, where the seller en- 
deavors to induce the buyer to accept 
substitutes of the ordered goods, or 
where the seller is unable to make the 
shipment because of insufficient stock. 

Also, other higher Court cases have 
held that a salesman is entitled to re- 
ceive payment of commissions where 
the selling firm refuses to ship the 
goods without a valid reason, or where 
the latter does any act which results 
in a good order being bad. 


Guarantees by Salesmen 


On the other hand, the selling firm 
is not bound to pay the salesman’s 
commissions if failure to ship the 
merchandise results from any act on 
the part of the salesman. 

However, the employer always is 
bound to pay the commissions on 
goods shipped and accepted by the 
buyer, irrespective of whether the latter 
pays for them, unless the contract be- 
tween the firm and the salesman dis- 
tinctly specifies that the latter shall 
not receive commissions on such 
orders. 

Therefore, where a salesman is em- 
ployed on a straight commission, or a 
salary and commission basis, the con- 
tract should specify that the ‘‘commis- 
sions are payable only on orders ac- 
cepted by the selling firm, shipped to 
the purchaser and accepted and paid 
for by the purchaser.” 

Any agreement regarding the time 
of payment, credits charged back if 
goods are not paid for by the buyer, 
advances to be covered by commis- 
sions, and the like, is valid and en- 
forceable. The only important thing 
when arranging these details of a writ- 
ten or verbal contract of employment 
is that each point should be thorough- 
ly explained in terms that are vot am- 
biguous. 

The employment contract should 
distinctly specify that the salesman is 
not authorized to make binding con- 
tracts or warranties. 

It is well settled that a selling firm 
is not bound by any contract or war- 
ranty made by its salesman, unless it 
is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Court that an authorized agent of the 
selling firm performed some act which 
led the buyer to believe that the sales- 
man had such authority. This effect 
may be produced by actually giving the 
salesman the authority, or permitting 


him to make a guarantee and ther 
acknowledging the same to the buyer 
in language which indicates that the 
former is satisfied to accept contracts 
of sales or agreement containing 
guarantees made by its salesmen. 

Therefore, where a salesman makes 
an unusual contract or warranty the 
sales manager should acknowledge the 
same in terms indicating to the buyer 
that special authority is not conferred 
upon salesmen to make binding con- 
tracts without confirmation of the 
firm. 

A certain way by which a sales man- 
ager may bind his employer to all 
agreements and warranties made by a 
salesman is to formulate a written con- 
tract of employment with the sales- 
man in a manner that indicates to a 
buyer, who reads the salesman’s copy 
of the agreement, that authority is 
conferred upon the salesman to make 
valid agreements. This point of the 
law has been decided by numerous 
Courts. 


Bonus Agreements 


Many firms pay employes a specified 
amount monthly and a bonus at the 
end of each six months or year. 

A salesman who resigns or is dis- 
charged before his bonus is payable 
may recover the same, if the sales man- 
ager specifically agrees to pay it upon 
termination of the employment, or 
makes verbal or written assertions 
which would indicate to a prudent and 
reasonable person that the bonus is 
forthcoming, irrespective of when or 
how the relation between the salesman 
and his employer are severed. 

On the other hand, where a contract 
of employment specifies that a sales- 
man shall receive a stipulated sum 
weekly or monthly, and a specified 
bonus at the end of each year, it has 
been held that the employe is not en- 
titled to payment of the bonus if he 
resigns or is discharged before termi- 
nation of the year. 


WALTER QUACKENBUSH, for the past 
twenty-five years Eastern manager of 
the Northwestern Miller, has joined 
Michaels & Heath, Inc., New York 
agency, as an account executive. 


The London office of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS WEEKLY 
has been moved to 33 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 2. G. D. YOuNG is 
managing director. 


st 
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July Newspaper 
Lineage in 42 Cities 


(Continued from page 424) 


DAYTON 
1928 1927 Change 
pe ae 1,165,024 1,291,766 —126,742 
*Herald ...... 645,820 770,812 —124,992 
Journal oe ore 580,328 597,870 — 17,542 
Totals ...... 2,391,172 2,660,448 269,276 
HOUSTON 
1928 1927 Change 
Chronicle ..... 1,130,542 1,111,334 19,208 
Post-Dispatch. . 974,330 935,634 38,696 
WPIESE- as-eraens 555,786 575,456 — 19,670 
Totals ...... 2,660,658 2,622,424 -+ 38,234 
DES MOINES 
1928 1927 Change 
Register ....... 619,570 635,579 — 16,009 
*Tribune ..... 698,933 729,729 — 30,796 
TORS Kcwcus 1,318,50 1,365,308 — 46,805 
ATLANTA 
1928 1927 Change 
Jearnal. 20/05. 6% 1,049,874 1,055,194 — 5,320 
Constitution... 766,444 727,132 + 39,312 
Georgian-Amer. 555,282 614,348 — 59,066 
Totals ...... 2,371,600 2,396,674 — 25,074 
BRIDGEPORT 
1928 1927 Change 
Telegram ..... 547,533 566,076 — 18,543 
|, ee 557,642 569,168 — 11,526 
Sunday Post .. 125,279 123,140 2,139 
Times Star ... 373,352 372,424 928 
Sunday Herald. 87,401 63,565 23,836 
TOGIS: <cvcee 1,691,207 1,694,373 — 3,166 
FORT WORTH 
1928 1927 Change 
Star-Telegram.. 791,014 770,140 -+ 20,874 
Record-Telegram 407,666 397,418 -+ 10,248 
i ee 424,816 449,338 — 24,522 
Totals ...... 1,623,496 1,616,896 -+ 6,600 
MEMPHIS 
1928 1927 Change 
Com. Appeal ..1,164,296 1,120,770 + 43,526 
Eve. Appeal... 570,101 583,324 — 13,223 
Press Scimitar.. 647,444 640,185 -++ 7,259 
Totals ...... 2,381,841 2,344,279 -++ 37,562 
MIAMI 
1928 1927 Change 
on re 1,036,336 968,485 -+ 67,851 
Daily News... 466,221 635,558 —169,337 
Totals ...... 1,502,557 1,604,043 —101,486 
NEWARK * 
1928 1927 Change 
Eve. News..... 1,304,510 1,350,306 — 45,796 


* No other figures available for Newark. 


ROCHESTER 
1928 1927 Change 
Journal-American 710,969 776,469 — 65,500 
Times-Union... 876,250 923,418 — 47,168 
Democrat 
& Chronicle.. 1,084,257 1,317,993 —233,736 
TOUS: kécocee 2,671,476 3,017,880 —346,404 
SAN ANTONIO 
1928 1927 Change 
EXpfeSS. 2.52605 933,070 962,417 — 29,347 
Eve. News ... 697,462 658,132 -+ 39,330 
ROIS: es 5:ee 1,630,532 1,620,547 -++ 9,983 
SALT LAKE CITY 
1928 1927 Change 
REDBONE. o566:6-is 865,676 884,422 — 18,746 
Telegram ..... 444,164 468,678 — 24,514 
INGWE Coie merce. 362,964 324,058 + 38,906 
Totals ...... 1,672,804 1,677,158 — 4,354 
SYRACUSE 
1928 1927 Change 
Journal-American 629,797 550,263 79,534 
Herald oases 765,016 698,467 66,549 
Post-Standard... 610,491 576,282 34,209 
Oe 2,005,304 1,825,012 -+180,292 


* No Sunday edition. 


— GAIN way 1927 4,249 — 


GAIN fine to:7 5,154 
GAIN fay s27 7,300 


EXTRA Value for 
NEWS Advertisers 


1927 was a banner year for NEWS circulation, but 1928 
figures are running far ahead. EVERY month this year, 
NEWS circulation has made a large gain over the corres- 
ponding month of 1927—in July the gain was 7,300 copies, 
daily average net paid. 


Month after month and year after year, The NEWS steadily 
increases its tremendous leadership in circulation, advertising, 
reader confidence, dealer influence and consumer response to 
advertising. Truly it is “Indiana’s Greatest Newspaper.” 


Nearly 500 National Advertisers are using The NEWS 
exclusively this year to cover the rich Indianapolis Radius. 
They are receiving a large volume of EXTRA circulation at 
no extra cost—home-delivered copies read in prosperous 
Hoosier homes where The NEWS is the accepted buying 
guide. 


The 


INDIANAPE 


DON. BRIDGE 
Advertising Manager 


Lis NEWS 


New York—Dan. A. Carroll, 110 E. 42 St. 
Chicago—J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building 


Extra Copies of This Issue 


Please order promptly if you want extra 
copies of this issue for office use, distribution 
to customers or prospects, or as gifts to 
friends. Our print order is figured very care- 
fully. Very frequently we are unable to sup- 
ply copies ordered more than a week after 
publication. 
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Advertising in August Magazines 


Number of Concerns 12 19 18 18 14 w’klys and August 
Advertising by Industries Standard Flat Women’s General Semi-monthlies (Total for all mags.) 
and Class of July 1928 1927 
135 Automotive industry ........ $4,168 $62,158 $162,292 $84,591 $1,396,645 $1,709,854 $2,060,367 
167 Building WE kis oxaenws 9,893 21,690 75,164 182,710 275,619 565,076 668,397 
23 Cigars, cigarettes and tobacco. 20,112 91,411 32,925 33,454 185,865 552,767 452,070 
135 Clothing and dry goods .... 2,384 22,399 149,800 10,593 129,352 314,528 464,042 
30 Confectionery and soft drinks 3,150 59,280 54,289 6,645 178,314 301,676 361,579 
333 Drugs and toilet goods ..... 19,351 508,894 942,946 42,209 724,158 2,237,558 1,977,939 
182 Financial and insurance ..... 32,169 19,475 21,447 22,467 98,420 193,978 213,555 
91 Foods and food beverages ... 1,000 95,930 1,155,105 19,311 465,387 1,736,733 —«:1,857,301 
I Sc idaccecvecessonns 450 150 175 30,027 6,688 37,480 33,439 
312 House furn. and furnishings. . 7,759 16,025 398,856 101,208 257,868 781,716 932,616 
71 Jewelry and silverware ...... 5,702 28,590 17,373 19,091 108,810 179,566 217,783 
19 Lubricants and petroleum "eae ee 14,043 2,375 12,290 238,175 266,883 279,979 
109 Mach. and mechanical supplies 1,555 1660 43,430 76,657 123,302 191,696 
43 Office equipment eee ee a 2,375 5,608 5,515 27,517 72,914 113,929 143,947 
45 Paint and hardware ........ ..... 3,485 2,875 23,167 53,790 83,317 115,766 
116 Radios, phonog. and mus. instr. 4,427 22,437 29,657 34,316 108,353 199,190 223,120 
145 Schools, camps & corr. courses 12,856 125,453 30,037 50,233 10,473 229,052 209,625 
50 Shoes, shoe furn., trunks, bags 80 9,672 108,172 7,417 45,957 171,298 188,292 
37 Soaps & housekeepers’ supplies waa. 21,981 336,796 12,748 149,001 520,526 567,175 
255 Sporting goods ............ 8,602 49,059 23,612 61,424 170,351 313,048 288,183 
206 Stationery and books ....... 19,001 42,277 34,182 30,143 109,329 234,932 264,578 
267 Travel and Amusement ..... 18,474 45,576 19,453 51,162 144,195 278,860 364,904 
144 Miscellaneous .............. 4,761 20,853 27,850 30,832 82,939 167,235 175,984 


3,021 


$178,269 $1,288,106 $3,630,896 $925,985 $5,089,260 $11,112,516 $12,252,275 


(Compiled by Denney Advertising Records and supplemented by SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY) 


Customers to Tell Stores 
of Flaws in Methods 


To find out what the public thinks of 
their merchandise, selling and adver- 
tising methods, service and other 
phases of policy, a group of Boston 
department and specialty stores, who 
are members of the Retail Trade 
Board there, will launch, September 4, 
a survey of 10,000 to 15,000 cus- 
tomers in Greater Boston. 

The survey will be conducted under 
the auspices of the board, the Har- 
vard Bureau of Business Research and 
the Boston Shopping News. 


The evolution of aviation will be 
shown at an Aeronautical Exposition 
at the Boston Store, Chicago, Septem- 
ber 10-22, with twenty planes of vari- 
ous types on exhibition. A hundred 
exhibits of aeronautical accessories, 
aviation costumes and materials, and 
life-saving devices, will be featured. 


Lynn Ellis has resigned as_ vice- 
president of Honig-Cooper Company, 
advertising agency, San Francisco, 
effective August 31, and will again 
devote his entire time to the business 
of Lynn Ellis, Inc., advertising man- 
agement service, with offices in San 


Mateo, California, and New York. 


Partners in Advertising 
Now Partners for Life 


Miss Myra Scott and E. Guerry 
Eastman of Atlanta, partners in 
the advertising agency of East- 
man, Scott & Co., put their 
partnership on a permanent 
basis recently when they were 
married. 

Immediately after the marriage, 
witnessed by a small group of 
friends, the couple motored to 
Asheville, North Carolina. After 
several days there they will mo- 
tor to New York. They will 
probably sail for a short trip 
abroad. 


More than 1,000 New England busi- 
ness and industrial executives are ex- 
pected to attend the fourth New Eng- 
land conference at Portland, Novem- 
ber 15 and 16, when new officers will 
be elected. The council comprises 
twelve men—two from each of the 
New England States. 


G. E. McCarthy has been appointed 
zone sales manager of the Moon 
Motor Car Company in charge of 
sales in the Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas and West Ken- 
tucky territories. 


“Electric Man” Performs 
at Westinghouse Meeting 


At the opening session of a two-day 
conference of the Westinghouse Farm 
Light Dealers of the northeastern and 
middle Atlantic sections held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
“Televox,” the electrical man, un- 
veiled and started the new type of 
E31 Westinghouse Light and Power 
Plant. ‘Televox,” who is guaranteed 
to be able to do more work than a 
combined hired man and maid, was 
operated by I. McCoy, of East Pitts- 
burgh. 

E. J. Showalter, manager of farm 
lighting sales in the northeastern dis- 
trict, acted as chairman of the busi- 
ness meeting and presided at the ban- 
quet. Speakers included: Walter 
Bandorf, Philadelphia, manager of 
the merchandising division, middle 
Atlantic district; G. T. Dunklin, New 
York, manager of merchandising, 
northeastern division; J. H. Lynch, 
merchandising supervisor, Boston 
office; N. L. Myers, merchandising 
supervisor, Buffalo office; and R. C. 
Cosgrove, manager, farm light section, 
East Pittsburgh. 


Arthur F. Chapin, formerly with 
Woman's World, has joined the 
Eastern office of the People’s Popular 
Monthly. 
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Why We Have No 
Seasonal Slump 
(Continued from page 420) 


Too frequent contests are bad for 
business. It is a bad practice to get 
up a contest every month or so. Once 
a year serves our peculiar purpose 
splendidly. 

Contest workers should be kept 
well informed of the progress of the 
various participants. We have found 
it best to build the contest around 
some event prominent in the daily 
news. In the first contest—that of 
1926—it was built up as an airplane 
race to the North Pole. Each team 
was represented by an airplane, ap- 
propriately named. Large maps were 
printed and mailed weekly to the con- 
testants showing the position of their 
“planes.” 

In 1927 the contest took the form 
of a New York-to-Paris flight. The 
exploits of Lindbergh, Chamberlain, 
Byrd and others helped the Markel 
sales contest conan, Every 
newspaper story regarding planes, 
flights and successes kept our contest 
with its “planes” on paper fresh in the 
minds of the contestants. 

You may be sure that this is no 
vacation period for me. I inject as 
much interest into the contest per- 
sonally as I possibly can. During 
most of the contest, I am traveling 
from one distributor to another all 
over the United States, meeting as 
many salesmen as possible. I wish it 
were possible in every contest to meet 
every salesman personally. 

In fact, aside from the contest pro- 
gram, I would like to know personally 
every person who has anything to do 
with the sale or merchandising of 
Markel fixtures. This is selfish on 
my part for I have never returned 
from a trip during which I have met 
a number of distributors’ salesmen, 
that I have not picked up several ideas 
of decided benefit to our business. 
Getting out among the salesmen dur- 
ing a contest helps immeasurably to 
keep it booming along at full tilt. 

No, we would not operate without 
this annual contest. To sum up, we 
have proved that it does do these 
things: 

It does eliminate the dull season. 

It does add new customers. 

It does increase the ability of sales- 
men. 

It does maintain production sched- 
ules, 

It does aid materially in assuring a 
steady business growth. 

In short, we have proved to our 
Own satisfaction, at least, that any 


season can be made into a good selling 
season. 
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Two pair of 
f Spee i 


: one 
Ww Po 


and 
the Telescope 


was born 


HILDREN playing in their father’s spectacle shop accidentally 
brought to light the theory of the telescope. One little girl, 
donning two pair of “specs”, and gazing upon the greatly 
enlarged vision of her brother, cried, “Brother, you've grown into a 
man.” Their excited cries brought an interested father, who, grasp- 
ing the tremendous significance of their discovery, developed from it 
the modern telescope. 
Another proof of the great consequences that follow insignificant 
happenings! 
Just so with business correspondence — your Envelopes are small 
things in themselves but big in their significance. In the eyes of pros- 
pects and customers, they represent the sender — and today 72.3 
per cent of business executives open their own mail! 
Don’t chance your envelopes betraying you by buying upon price 
only. Good envelopes are good business — and the cost is almost 
negligible over that of poor envelopes. 


BUREAU OF ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 
19 West 44th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Before your Enclosure speaks a word 
......your Envelope has spoken 


20,273,876 LINES| yonkKERS 


Carried in 1927 (NEW YORK) 
F Torat Apvertisinc HERALD 
(EVENING) 


I. NATIONAL ADVERTISING || serves 2 rich home district. Enjoys the 


largest circulation between New York and 


R Locat ADVERTISING — 
Population .......... 110,000 
§ CLASSIFIED Circulation 14,625 (ABC) 
—Representatives— 
T Apvertisinc 


GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Ine. 


San Antonio Express 110 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chicago, Ill. 
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UNTRUTHFUL 


Advertising in the 
Washington. (D.C.) Star 
Is Read and Credited 


> Sagmenong regularly by almost every- 
one in this great 800,000 market. 


Credited, because every line is 
critically censored. 


Not only does advertising in The 
Star inspire reader-confidence and 
response, but it puts every adver- 
tiser in ‘‘good company.’’ Products, 
like people, are judged by the com- 
pany they keep. 


Ghe Evening Star 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 


83,422 People in 
Harrisburg, Pa.— 
225,000 in the 
Retail Trading 
Area—that’s 
some market! 
45,000 circulation 
at Ile a line is an 
adequate, economical 
newspaper coverage 


HARRISBURG 
TELEGRAPH 


Central Pennsylvania’s 
Greatest Daily 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York - Chicago 
Philadelphia 


— 


Berry Brothers Tell How to Sell 
to Aircraft Industry 


(Continued from page 410) 


have been there until the next morn- 
ing. From Detroit to Wichita is seven 
hours by plane, thirty-six hours by 
train. 

“We made several business trips in 
our plane, then decided to enter it in 
the Class B National Air Derby last 
fall in the race from New York to 
Spokane. Our entry won first prize 
of $5,000 and took third prize in 
one of the speed races at Spokane, 
then we sold it for about what we 
paid. We had considerable use of the 
plane, a lot of experience, a great deal 
of publicity, and a lot of fun, and we 
were actually money ahead. 

“We then bought another plane, 
flew it 2,500 to 3,000 miles, then par- 
ticipated in the recent National Air 
Tour. I went along on this trip and 
contacted with our salesmen and cus- 
tomers at all points along the route, 
while I also observed the performance 
of the finishes on the different planes 
under rapidly changing conditions 
met with on the 6,000-mile trip. 


Planes in Sales Work 


“Now we have sold that plane for 
what it cost us and have just taken 
delivery of a third one. Our new 
plane has a speed of 139 miles an 
hour and accommodates two passen- 
gers and baggage. The airplane’s 
greatest advantage is speed and if it 
is to be used for practical purposes, 
one wants to fly fast. We will use 
this plane for business trips, then enter 
it in the National Air Races this fall. 

“One of our salesmen is buying a 
plane for his own use, and we employ 
a part-time demonstrator who flies his 
own plane. Our regular demonstrator 
is also a practical aviator of consider- 
able experience and we recently se- 
cured from the Government a man 
who has been employed as senior air- 
craft inspector, is a captain in the 
reserve corps, and holds a dirigible 
pilot’s license. 

“Commercial aviation has already 
reached the point where high-salaried 
executives can hardly afford not to 
travel by air, either in company-owned 
planes or by commercial air routes, 
and I predict that within another two 
years salesmen who travel long dis- 
tances will be traveling regularly by 
plane. For my part, I don’t travel 
any other way. New improvements 
will, of course, make air travel more 
convenient and less expensive. 


“Two years ago none of our sales- 
men were selling airplane finish; now 
all are selling it and already other de- 
partments are beginning to complain 
that the salesmen are devoting too 
much time to the aircraft industry to 
the neglect of others! One salesman 
in the eastern district devotes his en- 
tire time to aviation and one in the 
Wichita district spends about 90 per 
cent of his time in selling the airplane 
manufacturers. All other salesmen 
sell the industry where they have air- 
plane manufacturers in their territory. 


A Vast Market 


“Our Aviation Department is pay- 
ing its way and that is all we want 
it to do at present. We could be 
making a considerable net profit on it, 
but we prefer to help the industry and 
to build for the future. We make 
what we believe to be the best airplane 
finish and protective materials on the 
market and sell them at a close price, 
but we don’t claim that they are cheap. 
In the introduction to our present 
book of specifications for aircraft fin- 
ishing we make the statement that 
‘Aircraft Berryloid is one of the most 
expensive lacquers on the market, due 
to the high grade of raw materials 
used in its manufacture. It will not 
rub off as will the cheaper grades and 
it is not affected by gasoline.’ 

“We made the best product possi- 
ble, then we helped the industry get 
started right in its use. That is why 
95 per cent of all commercial air- 
planes in this country are now finished 
in Berry Brothers’ products.” 

Most of the airplane manufacturers 
use Berryloid and Lionoil (the latter 
for rust-proofing the interior of steel 
tubing), together with primers and 
other Berry Brothers’ products, as 
standard, and there is little selling 
required; just a matter of service and 
contact work. New companies are 
springing into being at frequent inter- 
vals, however, and they have to be 
sold, while the others have to be kept 
sold. 


Newspapers in New York, Boston, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Seattle are being used by 
the United States lines and the Amer- 
ican Merchant lines in advertising for 
bids in the sale to private owners of 
government merchant ships. 
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Eastman’s Custom Made Dealer 


Help Plan 


(Continued from page 418) 


pared by your experts does undoubt- 

edly get better results than we could 

secure by our giving much time and 

attention to preparation of our ads.” 
cs ke OF 

“We are pleased with the results 
of ads and feel they give us results 
that are permanent.” 

--#\@ 

“We certainly wish to continue your 
publicity service and we want to take 
this opportunity to thank you for it. 
We think it is the very best service 
any manufacturer could offer to deal- 


ers.” 
x * * 


“We have certainly appreciated the 
advertising copy that you have fur- 
nished us during the past summer. 
We have used it faithfully and we 
have enjoyed the largest Kodak busi- 
ness, particularly in the finishing work, 
that we have ever had.” 

* ¢ 8 

“We are delighted with it and have 
accomplished great results from it.” 

> 

“We couldn’t do without it.” 

* 


“We do feel that the advertising we 
have done this summer has resulted 
in quite an increase in our business, 
and I want you to know that we fully 
appreciate all you have done for us.” 

* ok 

“It is our belief that the dealers’ 
service offered by the Eastman Kodak 
Company is highly beneficial in pro- 
ducing more sales. A comparison of 
our purchases for the past two years 
will bear out this statement.” 

 * & 

In the folio of dealer letters ap- 
pears no complaint about copy or 
illustrations, although the Eastman 
people have solicited suggestions and 
employed several that seemed worth 
while. 

To get more definite proof that the 
service is a successful, paying venture, 
the names of eighteen dealers, located 
all over the country, were selected, 
practically at random, and their pur- 
chases of Kodaks, Brownies and film 
for the last complete June to March 
period before they started using the 
service, were compared with Eastman’s 
saics to the same dealers during the 
first complete June to March period 
atter they were using the service. 

The average gain for the eighteen 
dealers was 43 per cent—worth while, 


to say the least. And when it is un- 
derstood that most Kodak dealers do 
a finishing business, unrecorded on 
Eastman’s books, at least equal to their 
total business in Kodaks, Brownies 
and film, this gain and the part the 
service played in securing it becomes 
even more striking a figure. 

In detail, of the eighteen dealers, 
fourteen of them registered gains in 
photographic business—as much as 
241 per cent in one case—while of 
the four dealers who ordered less 
goods of the Kodak company in the 
latter period when they were using 
the service, the greatest loss was 41 
per cent—in the case of a dealer in 
a small Minnesota town where there 
were two bank failures during the 
same period, and the average drop for 
the four was but 13 per cent. 

Of course credit for these very sat- 
isfactory results cannot be ascribed to 
the service alone, but in view of the 
foregoing dealer comment the service 
can conservatively be considered as the 
major contributing factor. 


Oakland Sales Executives 
Plan 1928-29 Year 


In preparation for the 1928-29 selling 
year, which began officially August 1, 
field executives of the Oakland Motor 
Car Company gathered at Pontiac, 
Michigan, last week for a four-day 
convention with officials of the home 
office. 

Among those present were the six 
regional sales managers, the twenty- 
four district managers and assistant 
sales managers and special field repre- 
sentatives. W. R. Tracy, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, and E. M. 
Lubeck and W. B. Sawyer, Western 
and Eastern sales managers, were in 
charge. 


Tampa Will Spend $17,432 
in Paid Advertising 


An appropriation for $17,432 for paid 
advertising space is included in the 
year’s program of the Publicity and 
Advertising Bureau of the Tampa 
Board of Trade drawn up a few days 
ago. The copy, which will be run 
in newspapers in the East, North and 
Middle West, will present Tampa’s 
industrial, commercial, agricultural 
and tourist advantages. 
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Welrome 
to New York and the 
Alamar 


BROADWAY & 7ist ST. 
Telephone, Endicott 5000 


A Masterpiece of Modern 
Hotel Creation, Offering 
Every Convenience. Six hun- 


dred spacious rooms each with 
Bath, Shower and Servidor. 
For exceptional dining The 
Blue Room and Bonbonniere. 
TARIFF MODERATE 


UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT 
Wire at OUR expense for 
\ Reservations! 


«<a 


“A Gigantic Workshop 
With Sky for a Roof” 


THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Monthly Industrial Payrolls 
$7,000,000.00 


Cevered Only by 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 
THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 
Ask Beckwith—He Knows 


WILKES-BARRE, Pennsylvania 
Joins the 100,000 Class: 


ITS NEWSPAPER IS THE 


TIMES @ LEADER 


Published each weekday afternoon at 
44-48 West Market St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

This Newspaper Rates First in the Third 
Population Center of the Second State 
Advertising published 1927 totaled 12,468,834 

lines, a gain of 137,074 lines over 1926. 
Circulation A. B. C. report January 1, 1928, net 
paid, 27,704, a gain of 1,456 over the same report 
in 1926. 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
Special Representatives: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Account Changes 


RUBYETTE COMPANY, San Francisco, 
to F. J. Ross Company there. Pacific 
Coast newspaper campaign on a new 
grape garnish. 


JAMEs S. KirK & COMPANY, soap 
manufacturers, Chicago, have ap- 
pointed Quinlan Company, there, to 
direct special newspaper campaign on 
Jap Rose soap. 


EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC., Cincinnati, 
makers of Stearine and Elaine, to 
George Batten Corporation, Chicago. 


BARBARA GOULD, LMTD., creams, 
lotions, lipsticks and compacts, to Red- 
field-Coupe, Inc., New York. Mag- 
azines, rotogravure and newspapers. 


BLACKSTONE ART EMBROIDERY CoM- 
PANY, New York City, to Martin, 
Debrest & Nelson, Inc., there. 


TERMINAL BARBER SHOPS, New 
York, to Hanff-Metzger, Inc., there. 


META, solid fuel, to Edwin Cave Com- 
pany, New York City. 


OSBORN MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY, Cleveland, industrial brushes, 
brooms and foundry equipment, to 
- Powers-House Company, there. 


PATHE EXCHANGE, INC., New York, 
to H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
there. 


CANADIAN COLONIAL AIRWAYS, INC., 
New York City, to M. P. Gould Com- 
pany, Inc., there. 


Extcin A. SIMONDS COMPANY, period 
furniture, Syracuse, to Z. L. Potter 
Company, there. 


J. R. Woop & Sons, jewelry, gems 
and Omega watches, New York City, 
to Griffin Johnson & Mann, Inc., 
there. Magazines, newspapers, trade 
papers and direct mail. 


SPLITDORF-BETHLEHEM ELECTRICAL 
CoMPANY, Newark, and subsidiaries, 
to Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc., 
New York. Newspapers, trade papers, 
posters and direct mail. 


BOEING AIR TRANSPORT, INC., Port- 
land, Oregon, subsidiary of Boeing 
Airplane Company, to Botsford-Con- 
stantine Company, Portland. 


SNYDER BROTHERS KNITTING MILLS, 
Portland, Oregon, to Botsford-Con- 
stantine Company. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS WANTED! 


Wanted immediately District Sales Managers to 
employ and train er Moe in selling USL Elec- 
tric Arc Welders in six or eight states, with 
headquarters at New York and Chicago. A very 
unusual money-making opportunity for men who 
are qualified to build an aggressive, productive 
sales organization to sell an arc welder that is a 
recognized leader in its field. Hundreds of USL 
Arc Welders have been in daily operation for 
the past ten years on fifty-four of America’s great- 
est railroads, and the principal industrials of 
America. Address your reply, giving full reference 
and past experience to J. L. Fosnight, USL Battery 
Corporation, Niagara Falls, New York. 


TRAVELING SALES MANAGER 


The manufacturer of a nationally advertised and 
distributed line of technical building products is 
seeking Sales Manager to direct his field organiza- 
tion. To succeed candidate must know how to sell 
architects, building constructors and materials 
dealers, and be able to hire, train and manage men 
to do so. This exceptional opportunity with oldest 
and best-known company in its field will prove at- 
tractive to experienced man of high calibre. If 
qualified and interested write, giving sufficient out- 
line of experience and past achievements to indi- 
cate value of interview. All communications will 
be held in confidence. Box 301, Sales Manage- 
ment, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. he undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidently for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements ; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established seven- 
teen years. Send only name and address for de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown build- 
ing, Buffalo, N. Y. 


YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED IN SALES AND 
Advertising routine, ——— plans, prepara- 
tion and scheduling of circular letters, compiling 
and maintaining mailing lists, etc. Address Box 
302, Sales Management, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail plans, 
copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an idea, 
this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty-year-old 
concern desired 50 national representatives in 1925; 
we produced 40 in three months. 700 dealers in 
10 months, at $3 each, for another. Ten years 
Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales 
problems for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 
119 Woodbridge Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
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“y and E” Sales Record 
; = Cards will help your sales 
and profits. 


Write us for samples. 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 
753 Jay Stteet Rochester, N. Y. 


The Taxi Weekly 


Covers the Whole Cab Industry 
New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual, 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U. 8. Issued Mondays. 

Published in Its Own Printing Plant at 

54 West 74th Street—New York City 


